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1/ 1 might give @ short Mint to an émpartial writer i would be to tlt i bis fue Tf he resolves to venture the 
upon dangerous précipies 


of telling undiassed truth, let him proclaim war with 


to give nor to take quarter. If he teils the crimes of great men, they 


fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells them of virtues, when they Rate NG, Gd The 'ened SANE Ales, OW. Sender. But ¥ 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—Dn For. ; 
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‘POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


a 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Lord Beaconsfield has incurred a serions ae 
in accepting the honour of a visit from Her + Majesty th 

Queen at such a time of divided opinions as the anita 
It is not pretended that he was not made aware before- 
hand of the honour which Her Gracious Majesty was 
about to confer upon him, and it was his obvious daty, 
in view of the construction certain to be put, and which 
has been put, upon this mark of royal favour, to advise, 
as Her Majesty’s chief counsellor, that it should be 
postponed till a more convenient season, It was in- 
evitable that it should be connected with such circum- 





a desire to bring her social ds 


dignity of sd, 
the of the Soresicn 
Sceneade bear in favour of one of the political 


in the State. There is contrary to the sabi. 
tution in this, but it is a new development of the principle 
that the change which the English Monarchy has under- 
gone consists in the substitution of influence for direct 
exercise of power. It is an expansion of the Constitu- 
tion in a new and unforseen direction, and an expansion 
of such importance that it ma a aaa be questioned whether 
Lord Beaconsfield was in assenting to it without 
communication with colleagues in the Ministry. 
There are ts for the Sovereign’s paying a visit 
to her Prime Minister, but no precedents, so far as we 
are aware, for doing so at a time when it is inevitably 
subject to a political construction. 


The Queen’s visit to Hughenden has been much com- 
mented on in the German Press, where, curiously 
enough, it was announced beforehand, rn not : 
hint of it appeared in the London new 

Calogus Gaattte books Yipout 46 as oiihy’ wi 2 sign of Her 
Majesty’s personal regard for Lord eld—that 
regatd having been considerably heightened by Lord 
Beaconsfield’s renunciation of a in favour of 
his wife—but-as a political movement of great im- 
portance, and a most significant sign of her sympathies 
with his policy in the present crisis. 


The Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitwng points out that on 
Friday last, whilst Her Majesty was visiting the 
mausoleum at Frogmore, a Cabinet Council was being 


po at oe Street, mi. mire that the result of the debate 
by Her Majesty and Earl Beaconsfiel ' 


dari the royal visit to Hughenden. That most 
i t decisions were arrived at, the Allgemeine 
ma oo ce ee oon bow a proof of the favour 
with which the visit is e wor classes, 
turns to the Weekly Dispatch, to a diencinae of which 


the Aligemeine Zeitung gives a colouring the words 
scarcely bear. 


ns 


The Hungarian papers, with the eerie st of the 
Pester Lloyd, which is more guarded in its u 
and still holds to Count Andrassy, hail the visit of it of Hise 
Majesty to Hughenden as the first step in what the 
Hungari*us are pleased to call the direction. 
“‘ Sir Charles Griffiths ’’ has received, in connexion with 
this visit, the most’ fla 





iene Satarday at Hug oer the Counts 
honoured with a visit from 2a Geaties 


Griffiths,’’ in company with Lord “re 

“ Sir Charles” was. received with al ens tote 
@ prominent personage who is in some measure 

oe in H the policy + ioe em 
favoured by the visit to H 

not be superfluous toadd that “ Sir Charles 

the incognito under which _ Duke of rie is 
travelling. 





es f 
j ; 


At the audience which Her Majesty graciously ac- 
corded the Earl of Beaconsfield before her visit to him 
at ar Perel she pafaly teased . him about re] 
* policy,” e was go 

hie eieh the third volume of the ere. of Wri Print 
Consort,’ recommending him to induce his rns to 
study the work, as “it might be useful to them.” The 
Oologne Gazette is the authority for this anecdote. 





cw 


bold meee ioe, § paren ve me 00 rope was 
in Pesth, un ney 0 ot zto 
in favour of Turkey. mete ineiiod hg 
fall of cy was apecayin ymous swith the fhe  dowrafall ae 
Hungary, and that Turkey must be supported, if needs 

be, with arms. He moved resolutions in this sense which 
were carried amidst immense enthusiasm, He was fol- 
lowed by Eotvés and a deputation nominated to. acq aint 
Tisza with the resolutions carried. _The whole pee 
followed the deputation to the Ofen citadel, but 
refused to receive a deputation, accompanied os a 
demonstration. Thereupon Verhovay was upon 
to speak. This Verhova did in somewhat emphatic 
language. He said: loman Tisza has ilaasd to 





and enthusiastic COM vy > 
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liste: to the voiee of the nation. Let thename of 


Koloman. Tisza. be: henceforward. rine out from the. 


heartsof the Hungariam people !” 


Te deoodlenty: ‘After that, thie meeting broke - 


windows to emphasize their feelings, and then went |. 


home sadder but no wiser men. 





The question as to lidw te sodden change iti Marshal 
na 


’s policy was brought about been the 
subject of many speculations and statements. The 
story abont the “loud ee voice” of M. 
Quertier having done it all, is already exploded. ) 
now learn—and this is a most significant fact—that the 
Papal Nuncio entered the Elysée at an early hour on the 

ing of December 13, when he had a long interview 
with the Marshal. Soon. after this conversation, the 
latter went to Versailles, in order to re-enter into 
relations with M. Dufaure, whom, a few days before, he 
had treated with downright insult. The su tion is, 
that the Pope’s envoy advised MacMahon to yield for 
the nonce, and to remain at his post. We are informed 
that the main difficulty in inducing the Marshal to yield 
was to overcome his scruples as to the “word of 
honour” (or dishonour) he had given to his reactionary 
and clerical confederates,.that he would carry out. his 
dissolutionist. and coup d'état policy to the bitter end. 
This matter, too, was arran for him by a conventicle 
of the chief conspirators. They solemnly released him 
from his promise, asking him at the same time not. to 
resign, but to res.cve himself for the further good of 
France. We have every reason to believe this record to 
be correct. : 





The Pall Mall Gazette affirms—‘ not as. a conjecture 
but as a fact ’—that the Marshal “dropped his hands 
on persuasion from Berlin. Prince Bismarck did in one 
despatch what.the French electorate could not do, nor 
a.great and determined Opposition in the Chamber, nor 
even the apprehension (which must have been brought 
to his mind) of popular commotion.” Was. this d 
the cause of the conference between Marshal MacMahon 
and the Nuncio, or was the pressure brought to bear 
not by a direct d but gh the medium of the 
Ultramontane leaders? At any rate, tle fact that the 
Nuncio was consulted affords some ground for suspect- 
ing the sincerity of the Marshal’s.conversion to Parlia- 
mentary principles: A suggestion has been made from 
the Ministerial’ side to the Committee of 18 that it 
should’ now dissolve, but this is not: likely in the circum- 
stances to be acceded ‘to. 





The German Press, so favourable in almost: all’ its 
party-shades—the Ultramontanes excepted—to the Re- 
publican cause in France, has received the news: of the 
abrupt change in Marshal MacMahon’s condact with 
much critical reserve. Most Liberal papers think it 
necessary for tle Republicans to obtain real 
ae noted as a@ suspicious circumstance that “ Mac. 

on now signs everything put before him in complete 
silence, without. uttaetng wistata word.” Even the 
Berlin Post says, in regard to his. Message, that. “‘a 
solemn promise, publicly given, may perhaps be a pledge 
with which one has to be-satisfied, seeing that no better 
tee can be got; but how easy is it to seek a fresh 
uarrel, not with the Parliamentary majority, but with 
the Cabinet, and thus to hark back, under more favour- 
able circumstances, to a new Sixteenth of May!” The 
Kreuz-Zeitung also, hitherto. most inclined to bitter 
attacks upon the Republicans, remarks, after having 
acknowledged that the Marshal will not easily regain 
the position just lost:—“ But who can be sure of the 
future, especially in France?” The National Liberale 
aa eee congratulates France on the overthrow 
of a despotic and Vaticanist intrigue, but expresses 
doubts as to whether the Left Centre Cabinet of M. 
Dafanre will find a workable majority for any length of 
time. The advanced Liberal and Iemocratic journals 





goes on.. Starting, : 
a couple of hundred, 


Pouyer- 
. We 


“To the Minister Man 





eived 
allaira are 


recommend watchfalness to the icans. 
also the»purport. of two private letters we have 
from @ well-informed quarter, where Freneh 
studied with great care. 





~ “ ee 





The political confusion in Italy gets worse as time 
two Sessions ago, with a.majority of 

eer in Signor 
Interior, by a yates hd 
the 






able to carry a vote implying 
Nicotera, the Minister of the 


)narrow as.to be equivalent to a defeat. The result 


been the break-up of the Cabinet: Signor- 
‘present Premier, has been ch ‘with its reconstruc- 
tion, but'the work is by no meanseasy. One personal 
difficulty is got rid of by the removal of Signor Wicstorn, 
who is more responsible tham anyone else for the: diss 
credit into which the Ministry has fallen. Amid all this 
disorder; a new Left has been constituted, with Signor 
Cairoli and Signor Bertani as its chief members, with 
‘the object of carrying out the genuine amme of 
the party to which the present piluniniatiadion to declared 
to have been faithless. Phrases. apart,.it is. hard-to see 
what this programme is. A few days will show what 
sort of a Ministry will emerge out of the. chaos. 
The Franchise Bill has been referred to the Bureaux; 
and, if it even passes into law atiall, will most likely not. 
be then recognisable by its own parents. Nothing has been 
settled about the Railway Conventions, and some in- 
fluential papers are urging that, as: the public mind is 
not ripe for legislating on the question, it should be 
referred to a commission before any further steps are 
taken. A good deal of doubt.is now expressed as to the - 
wisdom of the hasty passing of the law for abolition of 

the punishment of death by the Chamber of Deputies, 
and as to the likelihood that the Senate will be found 
on this point in harmony with the Chamber. Last spring 
it rejected the Bill against clerical abuses, which the 
Chamber had passed, and it may assert its prerogative 
now. Capital punishment, however, is a point on which 
the feelings of Italians are cariously tender. Many con- 
gratulations, verbal, epistolary, and telegraphic, have 
been addressed to Signor Mancini, the Mini who 
introduced the Bill, of which the following is a sample :— 
cini, Like Moses, you have crossed 
the Red Sea.of the. Chamber ; like Joshua, you will cross 
the Jordan of the Senate. Brayo.” 


* 


man hoist with his own. . tham was exhibited: by 
Lord Coleridge last. y:. In the case of the Queen 
pe : College; a. Nonconformist. asked, and 
obtained, from the-Queen’s. Division,. 
College to examine: him: as. idate fora. i 


Appeal has not. yeb. given: its: decision, and. iti would 
therefore be improper to disenss: the merits: of the 
question. Lord Coleridge; however; who: came:down 
on purpose to hear the case, leaving the Court as soon 
as it was oe made the wise and pe 
suggestion the Mv.. Tillyard;) 

have submitted. himself to. an. examination, which: the 
electors told hiny would.be: a. nullity, should then: have 
proved, which.would. have: been impessible,.that:heshad 
‘ellows to elect. him,. which, if- he. 


would not have: been. bound to-do. This: frnitfak dis+ 
tinction was: not. lost upon the: Soliei who 


eeded to argue, with the concurrence of: Lord’ Justiee 
ramwell, that the University Test: Aes of! 1871,. which 
was drawn by Lord Coleridge himself, did not prevent 
any college from imposing any test it pleased upon 
election, provided it iniposed none upon admission. 
Thus Lord Coleridge’s ingenuity was..rewarded* by 
having one of the acutest of living Judges. put upem 
Lord. Coleridge’s own. Act an. interpretation... whieh, 
unless the measure, was, as. it notoriously was not, ime 
tended to be a purely enabling statute, reduces. it. to-® 





Spree + pore 








mass of waste paper, and its author to a position which 
his worst enemies -will pity. 


* . at. . 


: 7 


is no reasonable doubt that, so far.ass and buoyancy 
5, parikamaarnaeen bas in regard 


plates is not so successful. In ‘spite of tthe sanguine’| 


expectations of Sheffield manufacturers and naval con- 
structors, the experiments on the Nettle at Portsmouth 
have, for the time at least, set at rest any doubt as to 
the possibility of using steel armour for our iron 


or as to the oo of armour of any kind proving 


ordnance. 





The account given in a recent number of the 
Ezaminer, as to the way in which small-pox is spread by 
furniture dealers, has received startling coitheualinnk’ 
from a case heard before Mr. Serjeant Cox, in which'the 
defendant was convicted of having resold and remade 
articles of bedding condemned by the inspectors. What 
are in rs for, if they do not see their orders carried 
out? They ought to have received the punishment. 
dealt out to the prisoner— who, be it noted, was charged, 
not for spreading small-pox, but for embezzlement. 
Perhaps this charge was preferred against him im order 
to leave the-field for the more serious charge to -be 
brought against the inspectors who so grossly neglected 
their duty. 





The case of Ward v. Hobba, jast decided in the Court 
of Appeal, before Lords Justices Bramrweéll, Brett, and 
Cotton, is highly instructive to agriculturists and cattle 
dealers. took pigs to market, the remnant 


of a diseased herd; they were at that™time infected. | 4 


Plaintiff bought these at auction. A condition of sale was 
that there was no warranty, all lots being open to 
inspection, and all isales were ae de ee 
The newly-purehased pigs not died, 





will buy it, and, onc | can ‘hold them to the 
ne bergain, Th rly ent i Son even 


found | authority whatever.” 
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Few buyers will suppose that dare wilfdlly © 
brave the penalties. If the beast lovks fairly well, 


ue 
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is 
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at 
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be 
if 


die at home—a dead loss to you. True, yo 
the whole farm of the buyer, but that 
if you are-a man of straw.” Does: 

to the Government ¢ 


3 

ait 
Ip 
Hu 





duced into advanced “platforms.” He w 
Parliament ‘‘ to establish Courts-of ‘Arbitration ” asthe 
best means of stopping the strikes and lock-onts which 
in the present year have been exceptionally numerons, 
and have proved about ‘as disastrous to the victorious 
as to the:conquered side. The project, however, is not 
@ new one; and there is at this moment an Act in force 
to which ‘masters and ‘workmen may resort if they 
dhoose, namely, “The Council of Conciliation Act” of 
1867. The Act, of course, is permissive; and the mere 
fact that ithas not as yet been employed towsettle a 
single dispute seems to imply that it must be somewhat 
out of harmony with ish “notions. P the 
agnisdt thn cnaepuest of ion pies ths Obert eats 
em wyers at the 
by joint consent of the parties. Masters and workmen 
ualified by residence, and duration of connexion with 
the trade, are at li to apply for the formation of a 
“Court,” and to-vote in the appointment of its officers. 
dive botwota toe. pasties bo sacs wAtuelon Wiens 
sive between ies to itrati 
being subject’to review or challenge bywmy Court or 


or . 
has succeeded admirably; and the experi of the 
year will most Tikely lead ‘the ‘Classes to ‘seo 
the expediency of e: ing it. | 0 
which, under the profane 


- | make the small hours of 
December 
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& od < Cyrene wyee . - F ee, 4 
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come on at any moment. As these conditions hold good 
hout the year, and as certain classes of the popu- 
ion—and those not the least worthy of consideration 
—have to depend almost entirely on the latter half of 


the night for rest, the time would seem to have arrived | frontier 


introducing a more civilised system. The liberty of 

bject would not, we imagine, be dangerously 

cted if the police were instructed to maintain 

niet, as well as order, in the streets between midnight 
daybreak. 


THE ADVANCE ON SOPHIA. THE SERVIANS. 
The forecast we made last week, regarding the dis- 
ition of the Russian troops set free by the fall of 
Pictas, ‘kan baee confirmed by the dispersion of the 
men amongst the corps under the command of the Cesare- 
vitch, General Radetzki, and Generals Gourko and 





Berkovtcha 


THE GINZI AND BABA KONAK PASSES. 


Schouvaloff. We then expressed an opinion that 
General Gourko would advance on Sophia, after 
seizing the roads leading from Belgradjik to Pirot, 
Nisch, and Sophia, and, Poms to the Servian 

ier, whilst the scouts of P Charles reached u 
to the Timok, would afford the Servians ths longchopedt, 
for ty to declare war and cross the frontier. 


European peace. That may possibly be threatened in 
another quarter; but with that aime, we have at 
present nothing to do. 

General Gourko’s forces have been advancing by two 
roads. Covered in his rear by the Roumanian forces 
at Lom Palanka, he has pushed forward on the road to 
Berkovtcha, which has been captured by Count Berg— 


— 





a son of the late Governor-General of Poland—whilst | frontier. The chain was thus completed which extends 


a series of detachments have been advancing oe 
the wild, broken, inhospitable country forming the 
watershed between the ae and Ogust. The result of 
this movement will be seen very peal on comparing 
our sketch this week with that of last week. All along 
the line, the isolated Turkish detachments have either 
been driven in or have fallen back upon the Ginzi 
Pass or the neighbourhood of Sophia. The road from 
Berkoytcha over the Ginzi Pass, as shown in our sketch, 
is tapped by various cross-roads leading to it from the 

t, The positions of the Turks are already all more 
_or less out-flanked in this direction, and on the west 
there are also two or more roads debouching north and 
south of Tzariski Khan from Pirot. 

On this side, the scout and advance detachments sent 
by General Gourko to obtain contact with the Servians 
have succeeded in their object, and seized the road from 
Belgradjik to Pirot, which runs close to the Servian 


from the Lom to the Timok, the Balkans, with 
mncthen: Kusae. Sven £8 358 Saar those at. Widdin 
an - * e 


Before Nisch, the line of active and serious operations 
has been taken up by General Leshjanin, who has ad- 
vanced to the ieamnialiaks vicinity of Nisch, and captured 
the out-lying block-house and fortified ition of 
Tchiflik, or Fort Midhat Pasha, abont 14 kilométres 
north-west of Nisch, and the high-road leading to Pirot 
and Sophia. At the same time General Leshjanin took 
care to cover his right flank by advancing a column on 
the high-road from Novi-Bazar to Nisch, by which the 
capture of a position east of Prokoplije (i rkiib) was 
effected, which led to the abandonment of Prokoplje 
itself by the Turks, and its occupation by the Serbs. 


Farther west, the Javor corps is operteiie nst Novi- 
Bazar and Sienitza, herald Bi of w ich t ort the 
capture of Priepolje on the Lim, andonthe road to Plevije, 


7 
. 
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half-way between the Servian and the Montenegrin 
frontiers. By this movement Bosnia has been isolated 
from the rest of the Empire, and the first step taken to 


Sophia, with the Russian troops in the advance on 


the north-east, General Horvatovich has crossed 
the Timok, and occupied Adlie on the road to Widdin. 
Adlie is described as a “fort.” The only fort there is 
a simple block-house, and the most solid building in the 
town the ruins of a church bearing some traces of 
Genoese work. The town is of little or no strategic 
importance, nor does the road thence to Widdin present 
any difficulties to an advance, except at one point about 
seven miles from Widdin, where it enters a defile 
between low-wooded hills about 800 feet high. The 


entrance to Widdin on this side leads across a series of 


barren, undulating hills, the road passing through the 
earthworks about one and a-half miles from the centre 


might be, it is now scarcely necessary to examine. In 

whatever fertile brain it may first have arisen, its sug- 

aoa of the Turkish Government removes it from the 
eld o 


fancifal im 
accomplished facts. 
motives dictated 


tion to the practical range of 


Nor does it much signify what 


ictated the proposal of this plan. Such motives 


can be ot 
natures. 

ible results. 

epend upon the 


as being of diametrically opposed 
equally diametrically opposed may be the 
What the actual result may be, will 


with which the plan is carried 


a the one party, or turned to advantage by the 
o 


The original idea of this plan is based on the con- 
viction of the Turks that under certain ‘circumstances 
they would be able to secure the assistance of one or more 


foreign Powers in the war against Russia. The plan itself 
that the Porte should concentrate all the rt at its 


of the town, and then winding tortuously through the 
suburbs of the town, till it reaches the citadel, the 
approach to which is guarded by glacis and moats. 

the east, on the confines of the Quadrilateral, it 
is already sufficiently evident what course the Russian 
commanders intend pursuing, for the moment at least. 










lateral with its fortresses of Rustzuk, Silistria, Schumla, 
Varna, and the lines and earth “which 
would be thrown up in various points and defended 


The advance of General hausen along the three 
roads leading from Tirnova to Osman Bazar, and which | with the of which the defence of Plevna has 
has resulted in the re-occupation of Elena, Zlataritza, | shown the to be so capable. But the situation 
and Kesarovo, and the arrival of the advance posts at | in the Quadrilateral would be very different from that 
Bebrova, Boshentzi, and Karaisaly, shows that a serious | at Plevna. Plevna fell on account of the impossibility 
attack on the Turkish positions at Achmedly is immi- | of keeping open the communications with it. But in 
nent. In fact, the position is already turned by the | the Quadrilateral the communications with the capi 
appearance of the column at Karaisaly, which also | could always be kept open by the Black Sea, of which 
menaces Osman Bazar. The object of this move- | the Turks have the control, vid Varna, through which 
ment is, of course, to obtain ion of the Kazan | any amount of the material at the disposal of the Turks 
Pass, through which the runs from Adrianople from all sources, covert and overt, could be ured. It 
to Schumla and Rasgrad, after skirting the ramparts | is quite impossible to form any estimate of the time that 
which the Dervisch Balkan throws up round the | would be requisite for the Russians to end the campaign 
mountain mass in which Schumla lies. It is clear that | if the Turks should adopt this plan. The transport of 
General Dellinghausen is to play the part in the Eastern Plevna 
Balkans which General Gourko is playing in the west, 
Ne ee ee ee investing Schumla. 
Herein he wi ee oe eee 
ee , the nS Rela will close round 
Rustzuk, w centre wi directed on Rasgrad, 
and kept in readiness to oppose the Turkish field-army, 
In the direction of Silistria, the reinforcements which 
have been sent to General Zimmerman, and the resum 
tion of active operations on the northern banks of the 
- Danube, show that it is expected that General Zimmer- 
man will wipe out the stain Silistria left on the Russian 
arms during the Crimean War. The attack n 
Totrokan (Tartukaiya ° ‘indi i i 
‘on a the : eee 
a u ustzuk, and partly upon wa 
ions sole cut the cceitamhlentiond between Hust. 
zuk and the Black Sea. A considerable number of men 
—the estimate varies between 20,000 and 25,000—has 
been directed on this point (Totrokan), so = the 


works and trenches, &c., in the frozen ground. | 
Nor is this all. The matter is to be still farther 


cumbor of 20,000 men for the protection of Constant 
or 


news of the investment of Rustzuk, previous advance across the Balkans on t 
operations, may soon be e that is, in the that another course has been, at least ly; 
cance which that word possesses in Turkey. On | dictated by the more diplomatic element of the 


xtreme 

m Nisch and Sophia—by the right wing of 
Russian army, till it has foined sonth of 
Balkans with the centre, under the Grand 
General Radetzki; whilst wing, e 
Cesarevitch, supported by General Zimmerman, invests 
the fortresses, and, practically, the whole of the 
lateral, as far as is possible, whilst the Turks still hold 
Varna. The war, on this basis, may thus be said te 
have just begun. In six months’ time a definite military | 
result may be looked for. Scarcely before. 


E 
& 





$:: of the o5¢, 
7 is being put into execution ; and it is prob not too 
5 roe mere aera ranenes rene: 
A plan of campaign, as much of 4 political as of a | its adoption “a | 2 meeting 0 en 
ilitary character, has been communicated to the Turkish | at so unusually earlya period. = = 
wathoriian and has apparently been accepted by them, | — Now the motives whion, induce ‘the Turks and = 
Into the origin of this plan, sting as the inquiry | friends to adopt this plan are so clear as to speak 


= 


. . tease aa MOR) A ee NRT AE ne 
ep iy 2 ARS OBR Sr SED LOGE cet tn CIS ha SEMEEEM te ae + al 
actrees TE ea ae rs ay a ll eee os 
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in whose. panes 0 nee be.imagined inwsome 
‘General Todleben commence the weary work circumstances to t ds at as Germany 
tthe.grave of the Porte with she athe inthe og | Sra, ‘Russia «at éhe. 

aterdl—-as Todleben himself has already advised—or no option in matter, .and ee with 
‘they must be prepared to risk aoe danger of ithe war | Russia. It is also inted ont at the same time hat 
«party in England succeeding in entrap ‘the:country | much as Austria w like to -o ‘Russia ‘likewise, 

pace age agpeupe gFialorena tas, pay sasaan | she cannot cota Tie a, totaal to Pruseia,.and 

























themselves. Hither the Russians will be . 


ad 


And lest this should not be sufficient to move those.who | that, therefore, England—as the only mation “spite pig is 
«véfuse to believe in any danger to-Co from | unfettered—must a hold 
‘Russia, the renewed -assistance of Egypt . these | This is a very le 
yparticular circumstances has been determined upon,.in |.as the param Bos ought incall to <2 
order to force the Russians to identify Egypt with, ' ows to assist Germany to keep Alas and 
Turkey, and bring on demands for explanations awhich | . _Austria 

t result in a casus belli, or the fall of ithe ‘Beacons. dedgua'® any ani designs exist. ~ ek 


; Which of the two is the more,probable wegard-are our own interests in the event of Ruasia’s 
eration. 


matter for serious consid | exceeding her programme of emancipation, and we have 
‘te mir nce of this momentous question cannot | to eonsider aby igh our interests in the East can hest 
ibe:overrated. It for itself. t | be pecosten or | ay Rassia a singleshanded Zor the 
‘are the wiows taken .of it by ithe two great our- 
besides swho .are-most deaply interested:in the | elves in a pie which wand of secure -onr 
séttlement..of affairs in the Hast,:and.no less ‘interests against.attack. 


THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 
| Prat getenne of the Cabinet within the dast 
ten dae -have resulted not in an.offer.of anediation 
determination to 


If: | dnstractions, whieh Lord .Derby 
they are convinced that Lord Derby's eonstitn- | position the last 
isti prevent -his remainiyg any |.spasm ofiactivity. Its -serions anjary to .a trading 
-@bataclo. to ‘the ,policy they would ‘see Anord |.community to be Jeft «ncertain as ito the .mien- 


» | tions of the Government -after such -an -annenneement. 

.w See cting "wha! is op-nm,” exempt threagh 
é | means.of ,guessing “what «is upmow,” except 

ee aie precipitate the. he, |*the.medium .of the newspapers w eslionentah ties. 

¥ As regards Austria, her views.as tothe of the || .be in more.ar iless direct.commnnication et 

~“@Ressians on Constantinople are rather remaiicdlile, and : 

‘hear different eonstructions. The Austrian Government 


5 Serene: in ap snens, comey ve ares oe 
eccnpation o aris, in o to.satisfy the ;pepular 
‘military mind in Russia. That snch an.event would .be | wi 


[iene ia aahich he Slane of Somme de “a 
|-to.its proper ,place.as.a ing- i : 
| throws Jight ithe Daily Pelegraph‘s. admiration for 


aspect for poor Parliament when it ays that “dhe 

‘pas Feeney coeeee, enone nrc EN ween 
1n.another quarter without incurring the oxpenses.and weeks i | 

ae of a war. ‘The.question as‘to at niga s 

to a occupation 

{ay tothe the rl orp > auapilensior Blaes 

@ matter. os her own private penn gy Here 

nhig night , Germany wo zemain, 

and it is imma orus whether it is Aor B who 

those aoe interests which Prince ‘Bismarck |: 

declared he — praia, and «which .alse ; 


tinople. algo conceivable ‘that to the Honse of Commons in that delivered by Her 
migltibe willing a. ‘dllow's occupation ry | aj pra the. opening .of the-eventfal f 
Constantinople with the seniors ‘farther | of 1854, which .ran thus:—‘.My endeavours, in«eon- 
eee t junction with my allies, to preserve and to restore peace 
tions 'the-easier it would be to cut their.commanications. | between the contending parties, nye hitherto un- 


All this .is as clear tothe advocates. of action in favour 
#fithe Tarks as it is to those who are. 


Se rene ats 


vate interests have found. areply Opponents 
famuch action which may appear snip plonslile totes 


successful, have ‘been amremitfing. I will not fail to 
persevere in these endeavonrs; but.as the .continuance 
:of the -war may this.country, 
-and.of Enrope, I it. meceasary .to make .aforther 

of . mamhael ipa fovoes, auith 
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ee ae “my representations, and of | the: road to: it for the Rassians to march ova, if” 
ore effectually contributing to the restoration a tee cou — 








e een 
peaee/” Only one plirase in this address need be altered "=p cde lonlane thereat 
Sunaledee pina tenon ees The policy of Lord} eee a TRE 


succeeded in leaving us with. inte a panic; and’ 


0 ae Russia: being summoned to yee 


The parallel between the course taken before the out: | would. great gratification to the Austrian andthe 
break of the Crimean War, auuiin Cire ene he Cetus Giessen it resulted in a duel betweem:: 
ere eee ee Rutland agit See eee 

arliam 8, is no reassuring. there is oes not quite appreciate grounds on which some 
nothing necessarily alarming in a proposed augmenta- of us deprocate a panic in this country at. the march of: 
tion of our warlike forces. It is true Mr. Gathorne | the: Russians: on Constantinople. es Or Bote 















ineeneiane ee have been mee against, them by 
our pi pe new rs, and after portentous | from 
menaces of. our. . Prine Mier, te Rian nbn 
a mood to respect ritish interests, see their 
doing them an: injury. If the. ee Sp hip 
wae political combination by which England may. 
bon pinata me disad we may be certain. that 
thoy wall not let.it slip. We do well therefore to: take 
precautions, and. if it. is cl aes that. our bold and. 
spirited Conservative rulers have only been pretending 
{om ioemate gdiveiah senatamiatede atadiienattans 
the House of. Commons. will do well to assent. te an 
a 


vernment.. the course 
fact that it would aaa involved the swallowing of their 
previous brag about the condition of the army, One- 
iia ee | now, instead of 
doing so esconrge the Semeronpenpee nn 


were circumstances tending to a rupture of of 

1854 which. need not.exist now.. Shcepeentiinnstives 

eae eniens 

at present any suc as. 
stn eanenese 


See anienene for: ite ioe Sool gee 
ropes But. 

ig a.man.of whom. it. is: = potrios that over fell of | 
his. splendid gonius is subservient. 

passion, a daring and insatiable: vanity, and 

no =e to what foolishly peavocetine: action 
ucceed in his colleagues i 
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the folly of “mere : 
heightened by an indistinct notion that our affairs are 
somehow mixed up in a fight which is none of ours, 
but unchastened by any firm resolve to lay out of 
the case the things we cannot do, and attend to those 
which we can.”’ It is, indeed, high time that those news- 
ers which have been working so hard to inflame the 
mind into a tipsy rage for immediate war should 

sée where their philippics are leading them, and awake 
to the dangerously false ree in which they are 
placing the country before Europe, in so far as they are 
taken as the exponents of its opinion. Before many 
months are over, it will become apparent to everybody 
that the control of Egypt is what we want and all we 
want for the security of our road to India. The cry 
from one end of the country to the other will then be 
that the control of Egypt must somehow be acquired. 
The j which now pour out daily floods of 
eloquence about the independence and integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire, and the sanctity of the treaties 
by which its ‘ihependlininn and integrity are guaran- 
teed, will find no difficnlty in adapting themselves 
to the exigencies of the situation, but if they are ac- 
as the true representatives of English opinion, 

how shall we stand among other nations when our 
interests compel us to treat the Sultan’s independence 
and the integrity of his dominions as fictions? With 
what face can we lay our hands on the richest of the 
Sultan’s provinces, after declaring that the foundations 
of international order are loosened, and the value of 
international conventions reduced to nothing, if he is 
not allowed to misgovern his subjects as he pleases, and 
treated in all respects as an ——— Sovereign with 
an inalienable right to possess for ever every acre of 
ground now under his rule? After the way in which 
some of our mouthpieces, who claim to speak for us all, 
have denounced Russia for every attempt to extend her 
frontiers, we shall cut a somewhat ridiculous figure when 
we find it necessary to extend our own. Of course it 
~will be to say that we have never enlarged our 
-dominions corrupt and immoral motives, but always 
against our will, and when we had no choice but to 
@ them or forfeit our national existence. This 
is practically true, but the way in which we have 


, when put forward by other 
nations tends to place us before the world in the light 
of designing hypocrites. 


The false position in which we have been placed by 
‘tthe bellicose rhetoric about the independence and in- 
togeity of Turkey has done mischief already in our 

ions with Egypt. . It is a notorious fact that a year 
ago the Government might have aeons, quietly, un- 
ostentatiously, and without provoking any jealous 
recriminations from other Powers, all the control over 
Egypt that our purposes require. The Khedive has 
shown, by his acceptance of arrangement proposed 
by Messrs. Goschen and Joubert, that he can teke, a suf. 
ficiently rational view of his own interests in the land of 
the Pharaohs. There was no reason why our Govern- 
ment should not have effected then an arrangement with 
him of a different sort, by which his interests might 
have been identified with the interests of our country. 
If our statesmen and diplomatists are equal to their 
duties, there was nothing in the task which should have 
been beyond their abilities ities. But they allowed the 
golden moment to slip, as they have allowed 
many other golden moments to slip before and 
since for doing a solid unostentatious service. We 
may seek the explanation in that unprecedented want 
of decision which has marked the career of the 
—— a yithi ——— be rei that the 
ear of doing anything which might show disres 
to that sound and ahielaans fabric, the Ottoman Empire, 
was one of the circumstances which tied their hands 
from well-doing. It may be surmised, also, that a quiet 
unsensational way of acquiring the needful control over 
Egypt was not showy enough for their tastes. It is 
quite possible that now, when the voice of the nation 
calls upon them to do something for British interests, 
while it forbids them to go to war with Russia without 


has been placed by this 


isanship for Russian or Tark, a sufficient object, they are meditating some coup. de 


thédtre, which shall give us possession in a sensational 
way of what might have been ours already by more 
sober means. But their neglect of those means at the 


fitting season must not be to them, if they 
should suddenly raise the curtain on a military occupa-. 
tion of pt; and we shall do well to lay at proper 


door the blame of the charges of selfish 
and perfidy which, in such an event, we may expect to 
hear from our neighbours. 


‘ THE BASIS OF THE PORTE’S CIRCULAR. 


The Porte has not succeeded by its Circular to the 
Powers in inducing any of them to mediate between Turkey 


and Russia, It was hardly to bee that the Circular 
would persuasive, seeing that the ground on which 
it Guised Ste apedal ie the ground on which it rejected the 


proposals of the Conference, and the ground on which it 
protested against the Czar's Aechadailes. of war, namely, 
that the Constitution granted by the Sultan to his su 
jects at the beginning of the year isa sufficient guarantee 
fortheir liberties. The nie of reform, the Circular says, 
nstitution *‘ out of considera. 
tion ’’ between Turkey and the Powers; “ what reason, 
then, can exist for continuing the war?” The Powers 
have refused to take this view of the matter, and there 
is so much the less reason for criticising a Constitution, 
the hollow character of which is properly apprecia 
by those in authority; but as the partisans of Turkey in 
this country persist in repeating that the reforms con- 
ceded by the Sultan give to his subjects all the security 
that they can reasonably desire, it is worth while to 
reprint lewd Salisbury’s remarks on the Constitution of 
ids his chief has spoken in terms of high praise. 
Events have succeeded each other with such rapidity that 
the ‘estimate of the Constitution formed by the re- 
presentative of England at the Conference, under all the 
responsibility of his mission, seem to have been too | 
rally forgotten. The following is the full text of Lord 
Salisbury’s letter to the Foreign Secretary :— - 


In the course of the pending negotiations, much stress has been 
laid, by the Turkish plenipotentiaries, as well as by the Grand 
Vizier, upon the Constitution that has been granted by the Sultan. 
Its provisions are frequently appealed to as though their existence 
furnished a conclusive answer to the suggestion of any arrange- 
ments inconsistent with them, and its proclamation is looked upon 
as a sufficient guarantee that former abuses will cease, and that 
promises of reforms which have hitherto been neglected will hence- 
forth be faithfully fulfilled. As your lordship is aware, the sug- 
gestion has been officiously made by the Turkish Government that, 
in lieu of guarantees, the Conference should take act of the issue of | 
the Constitution. It may, therefore, not be out of place if I were 
to submit to your lordship some observations with respect to the 
real effect and operation of its provisions. 

If it is to have any real influence in preventing the oppression to 
which both Turks and Christians in so many parts of the Empire 
have been exposed, it must not only provide machinery for securing 
the enactment of wise laws, but also a pure and efficient administra- 
tion for carrying those laws into execution. 

For the first of these objects at least some apparent provision is 
made. A legislature, consisting of two Chambers, is established, 
not differing widely in its constitution from that which existed in 
France during the Second Empire, 

If it were possible to entertain the hypothesis of a free election - 
under the existing circamstances of the Turkish Empire, some im- 
portance would attach to the clauses by which the qualification of 
deputies is defined. Among other matters, it is provided that they - 
must be inhabitants of the province that they represent, that they 
must know Turkish, that after the lapse of four years they must be. - 
able to read it, and “autant que possibie”’ io write it, and that they 
are disqualified for election if they are “‘ notoirement déconsidérés 
par leur conduite.” It is difficult to see how the provisions relating 
to the Turkish language are to be carried into effect. But they will 
certainly give an overwhelming advantage to the Mahommedan 
population, and as the writing of Turkish is a rare accomplishment ' 
among the Christian popalation, the requirement of it will enable 
the Government to exclude, in a great majority of cases, the persons 
whe are distasteful to them. The last disqualification is capable of 
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being so interpreted as to place the exclusion of any individual en- 
tirely at the discretion of the Administration. 

The Powers conferred upon this legislature are not extensive. It 
votes upon the measures submitted to it by the Sultan; but the 
Chamber of Deputies has, apparently, only the power of amending 
provisions objected to by the Senate. The two Chambers conjointly 


_ may petition the Sultan to introduce a new law “sur les matiéres 


comprises dans leurs attribute,” a limitation of which no explana- 
tion is anywhere furnished, but unless the Sultan consents, the law 
cannot be introduced. The law of the Budget stands upon a 
special footing. It must be introduced at the beginning of every 
Session, and is voted, chapter by chapter, by the Chamber of 
Deputies. In this case, the power of Amendment is conceded to the 
Chamber ; but, as no decision can be taken without the assent of 
the Ministers, this power has little practical value. Jf the Govern- 
ment desire to spend any money, or to raise any revenue without the 
authority of the Assembly, and in its absence, they can do so, but & 
law embodying the proceeding must be presented in the ensuing 
Session. The Constitution does not, say what consequences would 
follow in case the law of justification should not.pass. Subject to 
the same undefined responsibility, the Government may, in the 
absence of the Assembly, issue a decree on any matter which they 
think it necessary to deal with, and (if it be not contrary to the 
Constitution) the decree has the force of law. 

The Chamber of Deputies may also pass a resolution to ask a 
question of a Minister; but this privilege, like others, is restrained 
from excess by a. reservation. The Minister may postpone his 
answer if he thinks fit. 

The Ministers are declared to be responsible. Their responsi- 
bility consists in the provision that they may, if the Sultan thinks 
fit, but not otherwise, be tried by a procedure not yet determined on. 

Any doubt arising as to the meaning of any part of the Con- 
stitution is solved by the Senate, which is nominated by the 
Sultan. 

It is obvious that even if this Constitution were in operation 
among a people attached to liberty, and were practically worked by 
independent. Representatives, it would have but a slender effect in 
checking maladministration and restraining the abuse of power. 
But there is no probability of the appearance of popular leaders 
who would work the liberties granted, such as they are, for the 
purpose of restraining the Government, for an unlimited power of 
exile is by a special enactment reserved to the Sultan, and any 
person exiled loses his seat as Senator or Deputy. 

The portion of the Constitution which concerns the Chamber is 
elaborated with considerable care. The rest of its provisions only 
exist in skeleton. Many broad principles are laid down; but their 
execution is referred to laws which are not yet in existence, or to 
“ réglements” which are to be issued by the Sultan. The appoint- 
ment, qualifications, and jurisdiction of all functionaries, the con- 
stitution of tribunals, and the administration of the provinces, are 
dealt with inthis manner. It is, of course, impossible to forecast 
the character of the legislation which will be adopted upon these 
important matters. ‘The dismissal of functionaries at their discre- 
tion is especially reserved to the Government. 

These observations will enable your lordship to judge how far 
the Constitution can be looked upon as a guarantee against mal- 
administration or a restraint upon the excesses of arbitrary power, 
The Representatives of the Powers have not been as yet officially 
placed in possession of the proposals which the Grand Vizier, I 
believe, intends to make, that an official communication of the Con- 
stitution to the Conference should be accepted as a guarantee on the 
part of the Porte in lieu of all others that have been proposed. But 
they have been consulted upon the subject, and their opinion ap- 
pears to be that no serious importance could be attached to such a 
guarantee. 

Since the Constitution was promulgated nothing has 
happened to falsify Lord Salisbury’s expectations as to 
its working. The Sultan’s unlimited powers of exile 
have been put in force against the author of the Con- 
stitution himself. 


THE VICTORY AND ITS FRUITS. 
(From a French Contributor.) 

The sudden resolution which the Marshal has taken 
to put an end to the crisis and call in a blican 
Ministry has without doubt astonished the whole world. 
It will be easy for the historians of the fature 
to show how it could not have been otherwise. At any 
rate, France may be congratulated on the happy result. 


Last week everything was ready for civil war. Of the 
two sides the one ed this eventuality with grief, 
the other with hope, but neither of them believed it 
possible that it be avoided. The Government were 
pushing in that direction. The information 
published by the Daily News at the beginning of this 
week has already indicated the principal measures which 
would have been taken. But the Parisian t 
of that journal was far from knowing the whole truth, 
and even now it-has not been made known with sufficient 
fulness to explain all the circumstances. The Com- 
mittee of 33, in the course of their inquiry, have collected 
some very grave facts, which they have resolved to 
keep secret till the true criminal is discovered. The 
commanding officers of ~— ps were not all consulted by 


the ; some them, whose. assent . was 
doubted by the Ministry, have even seen instructions 
sent from Paris to pass over their heads in defiance of 
military rank addressed to colonels of known adherence 
to Monarchy. . The Commission has evidently much to 
discover beyond what it has already brought to light, 
and the history of the abortive coup d'état will be a 
curious one to study. kf 
It must meantime be recognised that if the Ministry 
of May 16 have found in the army and in the adminis- 
tration of the finances more obstacles than might have 
been. believed, the merit of the patriotic refusals 
belongs not only to the good Frenchmen who declined 
to be drawn into treasonable practices, but also and 
above all to the chiefs of the Republican majority... It 
was by maintaining united to the last day the forces of 
the Liberal party, by offering to honest. men the guar- 
antee—the assurance—that the Left could form a Govern- 
ment which would keep within legality and compel 
others to keep within it, that the leaders of the Chamber 
prevented the defections which saree ig have 
taken place. People go willingly with the stronger 
vai ates when they protest with all their hearts 
inst injustice. Now it bas always been evident that 
Republicans would prove the stronger party. . They 
displayed, one re rs, an almost exaggerated 
optimism, which brought upon them, and capers on 
M. Gambetta, the pleasantries of the reactionary Press. 
But this confidence in the issue of the struggle came to 
them from a legitimate consciousness of their strengt 
They had a plan of campaign upon which they could 


rely. | saree 

ieciidanal knows that the campaign has been conducted 
by the Committee of 18, an association formed of the 
most influential members of the majority in the Lower 
Chamber, Left Centre, Republican Left, Republican 
Union, and Extreme Left. This Directing Committee 
had succeeded after the union of the Chambers to the 
Left Committee of the Senate whose action during the 
electoral campaign we have already explained... The 
Ministerial journals cried out loudly in November against 
the illegality of this Committee. They com it to 
the Committee of Public Safety of terrible memory in 
which Robespierre, St. Just, and Carnot organised 
the revolution. They have not ived that it has 
worked without interruption since 1871. It is this 
very union which enables the Republicans to hold in 


‘check the crushing majority of their opponents, through 


the firmness and moderation of the Directing Committee 
which discusses the legislative questions, settles the 
order of the debates, and shares the labours amon Os 
orators. The only difference that can be e 
between the old council and the new is that formerly it 
was less numerous, and was composed solely of the 
“Bureau ” of the four Republican groups, that is to say, 
of about twelve persons. Since the crisis, in order to 
give more authority to this nexus of the forces of the 
ieee late aks of the unions, MM. Marcére, 
Lepére, and Lonis Blanc, have permanently 
joined it. : 


The deliberations of the Committee have always been 
kept strictly secret. We can state that many of the 
most influential deputies know nothing of the subjects 
which are discussed by it. Even at me-gena 
moment it is almost impossible to know how the coup 
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«have returned to the southern towns 
‘the ‘Parisians to their rendezvous, at the.call of the | 


“to ‘that party the 


‘—partmental machinery. M. Paul 
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“@ état was to be prevented. We may mention, however, 
- certain Gharscteriati ic caeeneitnen a of ames 
_ jority was warned tbat he might receiveat any momen 
Jin the case of any attempt being made, a personal notice 
“télling him where to hide himself, and the railway 
station outside Paris where he should join his 

andthe Republican army. The youth of the party was 
organised into briga: was full of devotion, and knew 
‘show, and from whom, the word of command was to 
-eome, and where each group was to rendezvous. The 
-jdea of armed resistance in the streets of Paris was 
without partisans. This curicns result -would have 
ensued if the Government had attempted a violent dis- 
solution ; it would have summoned to the capital almost 
‘all'the troops from the provinces, and the trains would 
carrying with them 


‘Committee of 18. | 

ily, however, all that is now matter of history. 
touydiairnannt has changed hands. . Of the nine 
Ministers, five are Protestants; this simple fact gives 


~ the keynote to the change of policy in a country where 


the Protestants form hardly a quarter of the,population, 
and that, too, on the eve of a clave. Practically the 
@lectoral struggle has been conducted on religious 


ground. It is to be remarked further that the colleagues 


chosen by M. Dufaure belong to the Left Centre. The 
Toft bad the right to a badigusdiead in the distribution of 
portfolios. Having borne the brant of the fight, they 
ought to have had the reward of success. M. Dufaure 
thas not taken into his combination any of the most 
eminent members of the Left, but, as a compensa- 
‘tion for this, the idea has been conceived of giving 
of Ppp ge Ne - 
‘the different ey one “per It is thus : 
; the celebrated avocat of Auxerre, one of 
‘the most distinguished of forensic orators, has been 
connected with M. de Marcére in the Ministry 
of the Interior. At the same time the departments 
have been cleared of every one of the most dangerous 
officials, who would have maintained themselves under 
all régimes on the plea that — knew the de- 

, the physiological 
savant, has consented to quit his laboratory to become 
‘Under-Secretary of Public Instraction. The choice is 
most happy one. M. Bardoux is, in all University 
matters, notoriously Conservative. 1t was possible that 
‘the most urgent reforms which M. Waddington might 
‘have seen fit to introduce would have been thwarted 
pe dorm ill-will of the Bureaux. M. Paul Bert, im virtue 

‘his position, will be more in contact with the de- 
‘tails ‘than the Minister himself, who is mecessarily 
eceupied with the general policy. He will thus be 
able to carry into effect all improvements in the higher 
education to which he has long devoted his attention. 
‘These two under-secretaries, M. Lepére and M. Bert, 
come from the same place, Auxerre in Burgundy. 
Friends from infancy, they made their political début 
‘together in 1871. Their popularity in the Yonne is im- 
mense ; they have transformed the peasants and vine- 
growers of the district into Republicans, which was no 
easy task. M. Léon Say, the Minister of Fimance, has 
‘for his assistant M. Cochery, who was Reporter-General 
in‘the Budget Commission. He holds the key of the 
Treasury ; we hope he will be able to keep jit full. 
M. ‘Freycinet, Senator for the Seine, a personal friend of 
‘M. Gambetta’s, has no under-secretary. M. Cyprien 
Girerd is the second in the Ministry of Commerce and 
Agriculture. This honour was due to the Deputy of 
‘the Niévre, the rival department to Normandy. 

These are the chief contributions which the Left have 
contented themselves with making to the new Govern- 
ment. The question has been raised as to whether the 
‘Under-Secretaries of State should take part in the 
councils. We do not think that it will be answered in 
‘the affirmative. With regard to the mcve- 
‘ment, which has overthrown eighty-three prefects out 
of -eighty-seven, it has been marked by the same 
‘Characteristics as the choice of Ministers. Almost all 
‘the new prefects belong to the most moderate section of 


given to them by 


last effort of the 


the Republican . Let us hope they will be able to 
satisfy ny et certainly easy. The 
| have been so exasperat the ridiculous. chiefs 
— 16 that ‘te new officials hay 
their sympathies in advance. France is now t i 
for some time at least, ae - 
of senatorial .s proac is wi the 
peer coi, aceon 
the lic 1 ) to a si revenge at this 
period, and are that the mistakes of the —— 
licans may afford the opportunity. But they have 
so often deceived in their machinations that it is .pro- 


-bable ‘that on this occasion their hopes will receive a 


final blow. 





AN IRREPRESSIBLE ARMY. 
The defect which Napoleon is said to have pointed out 
in English soldiers certainly seem’ ‘to exist equally in 
English women ; they do not know that they have lost 
the battle, and they go on all thesame. They will not 


understand their case and retreat—and that is very hard 


on their antagonists, for it cannot be but disheartening 
and confusing to any combatants to find the ont- 
maneeuvred troops who ought, if they had but the 
sense to see it, to be flying froin the field in disorder, 
obtusely standing to their guns and attacking and ad- 
vancing and behaving themselves altogether as if it was 
they who were winning. Defeating such troops naturally 
gets fatiguing before the fight is over, and the result of 
their obtuseness is apt to be that their defeats culminate 
in a signal victory at last. And a signal victory is what 
the Women’s Suffrage women resolutely affirm that they 
will have; they look upon a check as a mere matter of 
detail, part of the process. Such an incident, they con- 
sider, may not be exactly agreeable, but it was to be 
looked for, and now it has happened the next thing is 
to go on going forward. Each time their Bill has been 
thrown out in Parliament they have instantly set to 
work holding more public meetings, printing more 
pamphlets, signing more petitions, and all the while 
they have steadily, and even rapidly, gained ground. 
And they accept with more than equanimity the aug- 
menting violence of their opponents in the House. of 
Commons, looking upon it as quite a cheering circum- 
stance, “for,” say they, ‘the tremendonsness of the 
efforts made to whip up a majority against us is in itself 
an assurance of the progress we are making; if the 
measure could be defeated with little trouble, only little 
trouble would be taken.” 

Their Bill to remove the Electoral Disabilities of 
Women has been six times rejected. No matter—or 
rather all the better; six is just a nice number for 
failures. That spider Robert Bruce saw six times fail 
to throw her thread and succeed the seventh is 
to have been similarly observed by other victors in a 
defeat stage of victory. As the Women’s 
women, whether from housewifely conscientiousness 
pure and uncorrupt or from Machiavellian policy, 
make it a point of honour to be notable, one must not 
venture to assume that any of them, sitting brooding in 
her own chamber at home, caught sight of the prognosti- 
cating insect at work on her walls; but she may haye 
remarked one when she took her walks abroad, or in the 
house of a non- friend, and may have been in- 
spirited for the coming effort. At all events, spider or 
no spider, the effort is to be. And there is no secret 
about it; the enemy is forewarned. Paragraphs in a 
dozen newspapers, evidently on authority, have informed 
all whom it may concern that there is to be another 


battle next session; the Bill will be voted on the 


seventh time. 

The phalanx stands united, nothing changed in it; 
but there is anew leader. Mr. Jacob Bright, it is an- 
nonneed, has been compelled by the state of “his health 
to relinquish that post, and Mr. Leonard Courtney 
accepts it. The Women’s Suffragites safely be 
congratulated on the successor they have ‘to the 
leader who hasso long and so well earned their gratitude. 
To:begin with, Mr. (Gourtney is a dauntless ion. 
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will be a sanguinary pitched battle between all'the males: 
‘and/all te females in the country, in-which the physical: 
come will prevail and so most of 
stood Van Amburgh-like amid them, drank a glass: of nates can 


alive can start fair agai there will more votes” 
water, and went on with his speech. His advocacy of | for-women: mee wae 
the cause of which he is now elected chief advocate is | Qiivivraverra: The-women willget'their votes: some 
no new matter; he was earnest for it when it was not | day; for-tlio men will get tired of solaatings then And. 
merely unfashionable but unpopular. He is known to | then it will’ probably be found ont that it was never 
be possessed not only of highly educated and proved | worth-wliilé to-refuse. Women will be women; andimen 
ability but of that practical perception of means and | will'bevmen; as before; and no less able than beforete 
possibilities which is of all qualities—excepting perhaps | dazzle themselves with each others’ morits when»ia love: 
the quality of selfishness—the surest sa _ against | and to-discern each others’ defects when out of love: Im 
the fascinations of crotchets. It may perhaps without too | matters:of’ legislation their interests will be found’ to be 
much rashness be inferred from the Bulls of Basan | the: same; with the same modifications by the same 
ode just referred to that he is obstinate; and | ciroumstances, in’ ninety-nine cases out of a hundred} 

ob is avery fine gift in the leader of a reform | and’tle hundredth will be some matter. specia'ly affects. 
movement. ing - women; in which it will come to be admitted that. 

The demand of the Women’s’ Suffrage societies con- | it is; imthe long run, to the advantage of mew also:that: 
tinues to be what it was, in spite of the tempting provo- | women:sliould have a voice. The women, as’ a classy 
cation of their opponents to widen it to cover case | will’ be: tlie: better by all the ing and nerving: 
of married women. They accept with placidity— | inflnence:of the suffrage and’ its: stamp of equal) riglite 
especially the married ones—any statements that’ may | and’ responsibilities, and the men, as a class, will: he 
be made abont the superiority, moral and mental, of wives | none: tlie: worse; while, as a nation, men and’ women 
to spinsters and widows, they are quite willing to admit | together: will gain by the removal of an unnecessary” 
that it will be a pity the ae of the wisdom and | ineq ; which, like all unnecessary inequalities; 
experience of the women enhanced by husbands should | disturbs tlie balance of relations and lessens the just im-- 
be lost to the nation simply because they are so enhanced, | portance:of’superiorities that really have their reason 
but they are not going to run the risk of asking too 








His con and his ears can. stand any amount of as- 
sault. His recent prowess will be remembered—how 
when the oxen encompassed him, gaping upon him with 
their mouths as it were a ramping and a roaring lion, he 


















































much. : themselves: with taking the 
electoral qualification as they find it and claiming that 
all and any women who have this qualification, with no 
disqualification apart from the fact of womanhood; 
should be allowed to vote; if, because of laws which 
affect the status and property of married women, only 
spinsters and widows can fulfil the conditions, they do 
not hold themselves responsible for the exclusion of the 
British matrons so highly venerated—once a year—in 
the House of Commons. They do not feel themselves 
called om to defend iti; and they do not feel themselves: 
Se aiaaeae & revision se Bene pp 
married lifé as a minary to asking ‘suffrage: 
for such women aeauiabepeceed living under precisely~ 
the conditions prescribed by the electoral laws’ for 
electors: Probably they find it all the easier to keep 
within the limits prescribed them by those confounders: 
of logic, things as they are, that they take it that there. 
can be no real division of the interests of spinster; wife, 
and widow so long as every one woman: has’ the  possi- 
bility ‘of being in turn all the three. This is a view of 
the case which seems to escape certain orators who, in 
the edifying’ thrills of a comprehensive uxoriousness; 
raise the war-cry of all the married women against all 
the single ones, and, so to speak; shy their wives” 
wedding-rings in their aunts’ and sisters’ faces. 

But, supposing Mr. Courtney, like a modern and more 
fortunate. Se to have led on the 11,000 virgins, more | i 
or less, not to: shipwreck and martyrdom but, by good 
steering and fighting, to the reward of the franchise. 
in this world, what will they do with it? “Plunge 
England. into interminable war,” says one’; “ Sacrifice 
the honour of the country for the sake of peace,” says 
another. “Bring us under the yoke of the priesthood, and 
set up an abject conservativism ” says one; “ Abolish 
rs and masculine authority, and hurry us into 
political anarchy,” says another. There are fears that 
they will make matrimony illegal, suppress cooking, and 
have the Prime Minister chosen for his good looks and 
his skill at lawn-tennis. It is also apprehended that 
they will at once throw off all their present customs, 
tastes, virtues, and attractions—which, as is well-known, 
are the compensations bestowed. on them by nature for 
the absence of a vote—and will oo Se ae 
unmannerly hybrids, men-hating and hateful to men. 
thay wilt- woe eat il trousers, they will refuse to 


THE TELEPHONE. 

Though we have had this wonderful instrument’ in 
our country for. the last six months—long enough for 
tle public to have taken up and forgotten half-a-dozen 
such hobbies —there seems no abatement in the interest’ 
and ee with which it is ed. The inventor 
is mobbed ' Sees mene é on it. A: fort — 
niglit.ago the. Society: ‘house was crammed: with: 
an eager crowd, while a crowd still’ larger wentaway’ 
cnee Venling, Gib: Iinsoceny and Bit. Wlliesaayy 
case |e to the lectnre-room ;. y; 
when the same lecture was repeated in a cma 
the audience was even more numerous; e Times 
never ithout at least a foot-note on the 
ee ee the popular spirit in. 
an amusing series of “telephonic” extravagancies: 
OF course'thie critics are not silent; and as happened‘ 
with a well‘known contemporary a few Saturdays ago; 
they occasionally relieve their bitterness of soul by re- 
marks which show spleen rather than knowledge of the 
subject. Of course the truth lies somewhere: between: 
the enthusiasts and the fault-finders: The teleplione is 


the reward le certainly deserves. ee ante tae 
is one of tle greatest simplicity, it is one of: 
the greatest’ delicacy. Its whole action depends on 
tlie precise adjustment between the magnet andi 
tle vibrating plate. A few hundredths of an 
inch make the difference between success and’ fail?’ 


He 
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sew on shirt-buttons, they will leave off poudre de riz 

auricomiferous waters, they will be Bishops and Judges, | seem to exist’ at t. Another pos source of 

and will break all the commandments. And they will weer 9 for in the of permanent’ 
i Ibee* thet useless 


wind up by enacting a law against men which will 
compel the men to rise in arms to: resist it, and there 
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that is wanted, this may not be of so much importance 
as in the various electro-magnetic instruments which 
usually depend for their action on powerful magnets, 
Apart from these really trifling defects, the instrament 
seems, if capable of development, yet quite fit for 
ical use. It is not, of course, as easy to hold a con- 
versation through a telephone as across a table; and as the 
sounds are very low, they can only be distinctly heard in 
tolerable quiet, but there is not the slightest difficulty in 
conducting ordinary business transactions through a tele- 
= any more than there is through a sporisnganne: 
hether the extended use of the invention is likely to 
be checked by the extravagant price Professor Bell has, 
it appears, put upon it, is another matter. Perhaps the 
opponents of Patent Laws might go some way before 
they could find a better text for a diatribe against them. 
It is certain that, without any protective laws, the tele- 
phone would have been invented and perfected. It is 
also certain that it would be very extensively used, and 
probably improved. The public, therefore, have gained 
nothing by this patent; on the other hand, they Fave 
lost considerably. A man makes an important inven- 
tion—or rather a scientific discovery—he patents it, and 
is thereby enabled to charge fifty pounds for an apparatus 
which, if sold for five, would leave a liberal profit to the 
vendor. To ‘add to the anomaly, in a neighbouring 
country where there is no patent, the most important 
part of the apparatus is sold for fourteen shillings. All 
that can be said is that the Patent Law, like other human 
institutions, has its weak side, and probably, in the pre- 
sent instance, the patentee does not quite see where his 
own interest lies. 

It is a curious fact that the patent for the telephone— 
which, as it is, appears perfectly apernentoo, 
jast escaped anticipation by Seer of the apparatus 
being published in this country before application was 
made for the patent. Several scientific papers gave 
descriptions of a telephone, which had an electric 
battery and a membrane with a tiny plate of iron on it. 
Luckily for Professor Bell, none of them described the 
latest and best form, which has a permanent magnet 
and a metal disc without any membrane. Slight as 
seems the distinction, it is all-sufficient, and it increases 
the price of a telephone at least 1,000 per cent. . 

It has often been noticed that the most brilliant in- 
ventions are made by men outside their own profes- 
sions—men to some extent unfamiliar with the ordinary 
processes adapted to produce the results they are aiming 
at, To this the telephone is no exception. It has long 
been a dream of electricians to discover a means of 
transmitting sound. To those most capable of appre- 
ciating the difficulties in the way of attaining such an 
end, the dream seemed impossible of realisation, and it 
was reserved for a professor of “ vocal physiology ”’ 
(whatever that may mean) to light accidentally on the 
most startling discovery of recent years. Probably no 
electrician would have attempted Professor Bell’s experi- 
ments. Luckily he was not an electrician, and so, like 
many another inventor, he tried a most unlikely route, 
and found it led to unlooked-for success. In saying this, 
we are far indeed from trying to minimise the value or 
the credit of Professor Bell’s great discovery. Indeed, 
all the more credit is due to the man who strikes out 
away from the beaten track. It is no small comfort to 
those who are far behind the great masters of science 
to find that something may be done, something fresh 
discovered, without having to work up to the leaders and 
pass them. Seeing how much is to be learnt in every 
branchof science, the beginner must often despair almost 
of acquiring a fair share of existing knowledge, let alone 
of being able to add to the general stock. ‘To see the 
greatest discovery in a most important branch of 
science made by one who candidly admits that his chief 
studies in that branch were made after his discovery, 
is & lesson which our younger men of science would 

do well to take to heart. 

The new discovery once made, it remains for those 
who have made a special study of the subject to work it 
out. As yet we have had practically no improvements 
in the telephone since it first assumed a practical shape. 


What slight modifications of size and form there have 
been e in it seem all to have been the result of 

ractical trial, empirical rather than scientific. We 
fan no more about the theory of its action now than 
when we first heard of it. Here, in fact, the wisest of us 
are on a par with the most ignorant, and can only 
wonder. Our chief electricians have suggested abso. 
lately nothing. Sir William Thomson is content to 
admire. Professor Tyndall is said to have been ex- 
perimenting in Albemarle Street, but we hear of 
no results. Probably this state of things will not 
last long. All over the country experimenters are 
infringing Professor LBell’s patents—it is a fact 
that the demand for the special sort of insulated 
wire used in the construction of telephones has very 
greatly increased—and we may rest assured that before 
very long we shall have the whole theory of the instru- 
ment money worked out, and then, as has happened 
with almost tolograahe apparatus, we 5 have 
great improvements on the originul form. For the sake 
of the first inventor, we may hope that no substitute 
will be found for the metal plate and the nent 
magnet; but, in view of so many possible rivals, Pro- 
fessor Bell, if he takes a friend’s advice, will make hay 
while the sun shines, and sell as many telephones as he 
can before something better elbows the present arrange- 
ment out of the market. 


THE FRENCHMAN IN LONDON. 


Did you ever make a study of the Frenchman in 
London? Probably not; though you are familiar with 
the Pole in Paris, the Russian in Berlin, and the 
German on the banks of the Volga. But you are not 
alone in this. It is the way with pilgrims of pleasure ; 
we know far more about the Colosseum or Cheops than 
we do of St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey. 

The pnts oo ee - , study full of interest- 
ing variety ; he sho ooked up, for though among 
his wee groupings there are a all heme delicate. 
lights and shades of French character that exist between 
the pequin chic of the Paris boulevards and the titi en 
blouse of the Belleville quarter, you will find in his circle 
@ curious epitome of Nature’s vagaries. Often there is 
a touch of romance attaching to him, and oftener a spice 
of humour, Sometimes he has been drawn across La 
Manche busied upon occult schemes, the which involye 
a hundred strange episodes, all worth the hearing; or 
some fluctuating tide in affairs of the heart has borne 
him here for a while, and he tries to believe that this 
busy, gold-seeking metropolis, if it hold his mistress, 
brings him the joys of pleasure-palpitating Paris—while 
in reality he is suffering all the pangs of ennui & mourir. 
There is many a case of the boulevardier coming to 
London, armed with letters of recommendation, and full 
of some great purpose, to settle down among us for a 
twelvemonth ; then at the lapse of a fortnight throwing 
up all his cherished plans, and to secure the non-inter- 
ference of opposing events, buying his return ticket a 
week before his return. é' , 

The English residents of Paris are camped in its 
choicest quarter; the French residents in London have 
chosen, and still choose for a settlement one of the vilest 
of our centres. This, at the first blush, seems an 
anomaly. But the problem is easily solved. The French 
come over, prompted by entirely different motives to our 
own, when we visit the modern Babylon. Paris is our 
pleasure-house—London is their refuge ; we go to scatter 
gold—they come to pick it up; we go in all prosperity 
to trot out our steppers, or stretch our tweeded limbs in 
the sunshine—they come in adversity to hide away a 
pale sorrow or a red crime in this ghastly vicinity of 
vice, 

Perhaps in no metropolis has a nation so identified 
itself with, and made a quarter more its own, than the 
French have done in adopting Leicester Square and its 
tributary streets. Even in the superficial outdoor life 
this makes itself apparent; you cannot move bah a 
without encountering constant reminders of its indivi- 
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duality. Besides the conversation of the ordinary 
passers-by some hed and crooked beldame—a hag 
such as up to moment yon believed could exist 
nowhere outside a kiosk; or some gamin of the true 
Parisian acteceaet rey = .guick-witted— 

you, inp ve minor keys, t test editions of the 
Gaulois, the Figaro, or the Petit Jowrnal. 

But it is in some hotel, café, or restaurant in the 
streets | north of the Alhambra, that you get an 
all-round view of the Frenchman as he is among us, for 
these are the centres to which French life converges. 
At such you will hear, amidst the rattle of dominoes and 
dice, the expatriated Communist ing curses upon 
his compatriots, while he snaps his fingers and chuckles 
trium at the effete administrators of the Prefec- 
ture of Police; or the chef de claqueurs of some boule- 
vard theatre, in the pretended guise of ex-journaligt, 
giving himself newspaper airs about the English drama; 
or a disqualified officer of the Imperial Guard, whose 
shoulders have suffered from chronic shraggings of 
contempt since his epaulets were ignominiously torn 
from them; then there are travelling actors, who have 
prey the Old = the New World, and whose ev 
word and gesture ou that it’s all a s ; wit 
those restless birds of s alinhans cioviteissiin’ ys 
sent across the seas from one cormorant scholastic agent 
to the other; hollow-cheeked danseuses, who loudly 
discuss insular virtue, and cite Windmill Street par 
exemple; and t ladies with gay complexions and 
noisy robes, who drink bad champagne and laugh un- 
musically. 

Rarely absent from the chief of these gatherings is a 
certain Communist, a well-known character ; his white 
hair and wiry blue-grey heard, his watchful grey eyes 
under his black casquet, his blood-red neckcloth and 
soiled ribbon orders on his greasy coat, are familiar to 
many Londoners. His portrait has appeared in cheap 
Parisian prints in company with those of his communal 
brethren whose days are now ended or spent in New 
Caledonia ; and he was for some time a contributor to 
that curious sheet Pére Duchesne. During the trials 
at Versailles he contrived to escape to Switzerland, where 
he for some weeks remained in hiding. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to the home of his brother exiles, Leicester 
Square. Whilst among us his one aim has been to 
place before the British public an account of the ais a 
dom he has gone through for his dear country’s sake, 
and even now, if he should chauce to meet anyone how- 
ever slightly connected with the republic of letters, he 
does not cease to pursue him till all hope of getting into 
print has died away. He is a man of many injuries. 
This hero of the pen and of the sword will tell you him- 
self how, not only his own country has misinterpreted 
his actions, and done its best to ruin him, but how 
here—even here, where justice is so freely dealt ont, 
authors of recognised rank have retained the MSS. of 
his memoirs with a view to their publication at his 
death. “ Sapristi! ces Anglais, qu’ils sont bétes!’” When 
he tells his troubles to the company, his mode of utter- 
ance is a study of savage eloquence; his eyes have all 
the spiteful grin-power of a cat’s while his white teeth 
glitter under his prickly moustache, and his long 
bony fingers seem playing with some victim powerless 
of defence. The hostess of the hotel, a huge Breton 
dame, often opposes him in the middle of some on- 
slaught, and holds her ground against him with all the 
obstinacy of her race. But, with all her unwillingness 
to surrender to his opinions, she never loses her stereo- 
typed expression of affability ; her contradictions melt 
into smiles broad and persuasive, or at worst drift into 
the inte tory forms of raised eyebrows and uplifted 
hands. This stout lady of Bretagne has a tiny wizen 
husband, whose position in the hotel isa sinecure. He 
sits curled up in a corner of the ae seam = 
sipated hedgehog all day long, imbibing absinthe an 
onahine his Sant Views | ipe. One thing alone ruffles 
the even tenor of his let —this is, any failing on 
the part of lodgers to pay up their bills. Such things 
are too much for him, and break the alcoholic spell ; all 
the pent-up fire of absinthine rage flares up; he raves at 


“ma femme,” raves at Baptiste, the waiter, and, but for 
the interference of “ma femme,” would address the 
whole table d’héte in the lowest forms of catéchisme 


- “Ma femme,” however, with ings soft 
and forcible, him back to his seldeeh; wal pbs 
him with nepenthe till his soul is once more numb. 








GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY.* 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of ‘The Adventures of a Phaeton,’ ‘ The Princess 
of Thule,’ §e. | 


CHAPTER XLI, 
OUR LAST NIGHT TOGETHER. 


On that Monday morning, when we left Denver to seek Bell’s 
distant home in these pale blue mountains, there was no great 
rejoicing among us, It was the last day of our long journeying 
together; and we had been pleasantly associated : moreover, 
oné of us was going to leave her dearest friend in these remote 
wilds, and she was rather downhearted about it. Happily the 
secret exultation of Lady Sylvia, which could not altogether 
be concealed, kept up our spirits somewhat: we wondered 
whether she was not going to carry her husband’s portmanteau 
for him, so anxious was she about his comfort. i 

The branch line of rail that pierces for some distance the 
Clear Creek canyon takes a circuitous course on leaving 
Denver through some grassy plains which are intersected by 
narrow and muddy rivulets, and are sufficiently uninteresting ; 
so that there was plenty of opportunity for these sojourners 
to sketch out something of their plans of living for the infor- 
mation of the new comer. But Balfour—who, by the way, 
had got thoroughly bronzed by his travelling—would not hear 
of all the fine pleasure-excursions that the lieutenant was for 
planning out. = = te gah 

‘“‘ We are under enough obligation to you,” said he, “even 
if I find I can do this thing; butif I discover that I am of no 
use at all, then your charity would be too great. Let us get 
to work first; then, if the way is clear, we can have our play 
afterwards. Indeed you will be able to command my attend- 
ance, once I have qualified myself to be your servant.” 

‘Yes, that is reasonable,” said the lieutenant. — 

“TI am quite sure,” said Lady Sylvia, “that my husband 
would be a poor companion for you, so long as our affairs are 
unsettled —_ ” 

“ And besides,” said Balfour, with a laugh, “ you don’t know 
what splendid alternative schemes I have to fall back on. On 
the voyage over I used to lie awake at night and try to im- 
agine all the ways in which a man may earn a living who is 
suddenly made penniless. And I got up some good schemes’ 
I think: good for a man who could get some backing, I 
mean.” 

“Will you please to tell us some of them ?” said Queen T., 
with no apparent sarcasm. “We are so often appealed to for 
charity; and it would be delightful to be able to tell poor 
people how to make a fortune.” ao 

“The poor people would have to have some influence. But 
would you like to hear my schemes? They are numberless ; 
and they are all based on the supposition that in London there 
are a very large number of people who would pay high prices 
for the simplest necessaries of life, provided you could supply 
these of the soundest quality. Do yousee? I take the case 
of milk, for example. Think of the number of mothers in 





* Copyrighted, 1877. 
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London: who would pay a double price for mille for their child- 
ren, if you could guarantee them that it was quite unwatered 
and got from cows living wholesomely in the country instead 
of in London stalls? That. is only one of a dozen things. 


Take bread, for example.. I believe there are thousands of 


people in London who would pay extra for French bread if 
they only knew how to get it supplied to them. Very well: I 
step in with my association—for the wants of a great place like 
London can only be supplied by big machinery—and I get a 
duke or two and # handful of M.P.’s with me to give it a 
philanthropic look ; and of course they make me manager. I 
do a good public work ; and I benefit myself.” 

“ Do you think you would succeed as the manager of a dairy?” 
said Queen T., gently. 

“ As well, probably,” said he, laughing, “ as the manager.of 
Mrs. von Rosen’s mines and farms! But having got up the 
company, you would not ask me to look after the cows.” 

“Oh, Hugh,” said Lady Sylvia, anxiously, “I hope you will 
never have anything to do with any company. It is that which 
has got poor papa into such trouble. I wish he could leave all 
these things for a time ; and come out here for a holiday: it 
would do him a great deal of good.” 

This filial wish did not seem to awaken any eager response, 
though Mrs. von Rosen murmured something about the pleasure 
it would give her to see Lord Willowby. We-had not much 
hope of his lordship consenting to live at a ranch. 

And now we drew near the Rockies: First of all, rising 
from the plains, we encountered some ridges of brown, seared, 
earthy-looking hills, forthe most part bare, though here and 
there the crest was crowned by a ridge of pine. At the mouth 
of one-of the valleys we came upon (olden City, a seattered 
hamlet of small houses, with some trees and some thin lines of 
a mmning stream about it: Then, getting further into the 
mountains, we enter the narrow and deep: gorge of the Clear 
Creek canyon, a naturally formed highway that runs and winds 
sinuously for about thirty miles between the huge walls of 
rock on either side. It was not a beautiful valley this deep 
cleft among the mountains; but a gloomy and desolate place, 
with lightning-blasted pines among the greys and reds of 
the fused fire-rocks; an opaque grey-green river rushing 
down the chasm; the trees overhead, apparently at the 
summit of the twin precipices, black against the glimmer 
of the blue sky. Here and there, however, were vivid gleams 
of colour; a blaze of the yellow leaves of the cottonwood, or a 
mass of crimson creeper growing Over a grey rock. We began 
to wonder, too, whether this small river could really have cut 
~ this deep and narrow chasm in the giant mountains; but there, 
sure enough, far above us on the steep slopes, were the deep 
holes in the intertwisted quartz out of which the water in 
bygone ages must have slowly worked the boulders of some 
alien material. There were other holes, too, visible on the 
sides of this gloomy gorge, with some brown earth in front of 
them, as if some animal had been trying to scrape for itself a 
den there: these were the “ prospect holes” that miners had 
bored to spy into the secrets of the everlasting hills. Down 
below us, again, was the muddy stream, rushing between its 
beds of gravel; and certainly this railway-carriage, on its nar- 
row gauge, seemed to tilt dangerously over towards the sheer 
descent and the plunging waters. The train, indeed, as it 
wound round the rocks, seemed to be some huge python, 
hunted into its gloomy lair in the mountains. 

We were glad to get out of it, and into the clear sunshine, 
at the terminus, Floyd Hill; and here we found a couple of 
stage-coaches, each with four horses, awaiting to carry us still 
further: up into the Rockies. They were strange-looking 
vehicles, apparently mostly built of leather, and balanced on 





leather springs:of enormous.thicknese. But they soon disap-. 
peared from sight: We were lost in such: clouds: of dust: as: 
were-never yet belield by mortal man. Tliose who had’ gone 
inside to escape found that the half-dozen windows would not. 
keep shut ; and that, as they. were flung hither.and thither by 

the plunging of the coach up the steep: mountain-paths, they 
lost sight of each other in the-dense yellow-clouds. And then 
sometimes a gust of wind would cleave an opening in the 

clouds; and behold! a flashing picture of pine-clad mountains, 
with a dark blue sky above. That jolting journey seemed to 

last.for ever and ever; and the end. of it:found us.changed into 
new creatures, But the coat of dustthat covered us from head 

to heel had not sufficed to blind us; and now before our eyes 
we found the end and aim of our journey—the far hamlet of 
Tdaho.. 

Bell looked round bewildered ; she had:dreaded.this.approach. 
to her future home. And Queen T., anxious above all things: 
that her friends’ first impressions should be favourable, cried 
Re. 

“Qh, Bell, how beautifal, and clean, and bright it is!” 

And certainly our first glance at Idaho, after the heat and 
dust we had come through, was cheering enough. We thought 
for an instant of Chamounix.as.we saw the small white houses 
by the side of the green, rushing stream; and the great 
mountains rising sheer beyond. There was a cool and pleasant 
wind rustling through the leaves of the young cotton-wood 
trees planted in front of the inn.. And when we turned to the 
mountains on the other side of the narrow valley, we found 
even. the lofty pinewoods glowing with colour; for the mid- 
day sun was pouring down on the undergrowth—now of a 
golden yellow—so that one could almost’ believe that these far 
slopes. were covered with butter-cups. The coaches had 
stopped: at: the inn—the Beebee House, as. it: is called—and 
Colonel Sloane’s heiress was received with much distinction. 
They showed her Colonel Sloane’s house. It stood on a knoli 
some distance off; but we could see that it was a cheerful- 
looking place, with a green-painted verandah round the white 
walls, and a few pinesand cotton-woods. about. In the mean- 
time we had taken rooms at the inn; and speedily set to 
work to get some of the dust removed. It was a useful 
occupation ; for no doubt the worry of it tended to allay that 
nervous excitement among our women-folk from which Bell, 
more especially, was. obviously suffering. When we all 
assembled thereafter at our mid-day meal, she was still some- 
what pale. The lieutenant declared that, after so much 
travelling, she must now take a long rest. He would not 
allow her to go on to Georgetown for a week at least. 


And was there ever in all the world a place more conducive 
to rest than this distant, silent, sleepy Idaho up here in the 
lonely mountains? When the coaches had whirled away in the 
dust towards Georgetown, there was nothing to break the 
absolute calm but the soft rustling of the small trees; there was: 
not a shred of cloud in the blue sky to bar the glare of the 
white road with a bit of grateful shadow. After having had a 
look at Bell’s house, we crossed to the other side of the valley, 
and entered a sort of tributary gorge between the hills which. 
is known as the Soda Creek canyon. Here all vestiges of 
civilisation seemed to end, but for the road that led we knew 
not whither; and in the strange silence we wandered onward 
into this new world whose plants, and insects, and animals. 
were all unfamiliar to us, or familiar only as they suggested’ 
some similarity to their English relatives. And yet: Queen T. 
strove to assure Bell that there was nothing wonderful about: 
the place except its extreme silence and a certain sad desola- 
tion of beauty, Was not this our identical. Michaelmas-daisy, 
she asked ? She was overjoyed when she discovered: a-real and: 
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veritable hare-bell—a trifle darker in colour than our hare-bell, 


but a hare-bell all the same. She made a-dart at a cluster of 


yellow flowers growing up among the rocks, thinking they 
were the mountain-saxifrage; ‘but they turned out to be a 
composite plant—probably some sort of hawkweed. Her 
efforts to reach these flowers had startled a large bird out of 


the bushes above ; and as it-darted off, we could .see that it. 


was of a dark and luminous blue: she had to confess that he 
was astranger. ‘But surely'we could not have the heart to 
regard the merry little chipmunk as a stranger—which of all 
living creatures jis the friendliest, the blithest, the most 
comical. In this Soda Creek canyon he reigns supreme ; every 


rock and stone and bush-seems instinct with life as this‘Proteus 


of the animal world scuds away like a mouse, or shoots up'the 
hill-side like a lizard, only, when he has got a short distance, 
to perch himself up on his hind legs, and curl up his bushy 
tail, and-eye us demunely:as he affects to>play witha -bitvof 
mayweed. Then we see-what the small; squirrel-like animal 
Seally is—a beautiful little creature with longitudinal bars of 
golden brown and black along his back; the same bars on his 
head, by the side of his bright, watchful. eyes; the red of a 
gvobin’s ‘breast on his shoulders; his furry tail, jauntily cocked 
up behind, of a pale brown. Wewere never tired of watch- 
ing the tricks and attitudes of this friendly little chap. We 
knew quite well that his sudden dart from the lee of some 
stone was only the pretence of fright; before he had gone a 
yard he would sit up on his haunches, and look at-you, and 
stroke his nose with one of his fore-paws. Sometimes he 
would not even run away a yard, but sit quietly and watch- 
fully to see us pass, We guessed that there were few stone- 
throwing boys about the Rocky Mountains. 

Behold! ‘the valley at last shows one brief symptom of 
human life ; a waggon drawn by a team of oxen comes down 
the steep road, and the driver thereof is worth looking at, 
face. He is an ornamental ‘person, ‘this bull-whacker, with 
the cord tassels of his ‘buckskin jacket just appearing from 
below the great Spanish cloak of blue cloth that is carelessly 
thrown round his shoulders. Look at his whip, too—the 
heavy thongs of it intertwisted like serpents; he has no need 
of bowie-knife or pistol in these wilds while he carries about 
with him that formidable weapon. The oxen pass on down 
the valley; the dust subsides; again we are left with the 
silence, and the warm sunlight, and the aromatic odours of 
the mayweed, and the cunning antics of our ubiquitous friend, 
the chipmunk. 

“There,” said the lieutenant, looking up to the vast hill- 
slopes above, where the scattered pines stood black among the 
blaze of yellow undergrowth, “that is ‘the beginning of our 
hunting-country. All the secrets are behind that fringe of 
wood. You must not imagine, Lady Sylvia, that our life sat 





“T can assure you I do not feel it dull ‘at all,” she said, 
“but I am sorry that our party is to be broken up—just when 
it has been completed. Oh, I-wish you could stay with us!” 
she adds, addressing another member of the party, whose 
hands are full of wild flowers. 

‘My dear Lady Sylvia,” says this person, with her 
sweetest smile, “what would you all do if you had not us to 
take back your messages to England! ‘We are to teach 
Bell’s little girl to say Idaho. And when Christmas comes, 
we shall think of you at a particular hour—ob, by the way, 
we have never yet fixed the exact difference of time between 
Surrey and Idaho——” 

“We will do that before you leave, Madame,” says the 
lieutenant, “ but I am sure we will think of you a good many 


times before Christmas comes. And when Mr. Balfour and I 


we have our bears, and buffaloes, and elephants, and all these 
things, we will see whether we cannot get something sent you 
in ice for your Christmas party. And you will drink our good 
health, Madame, will you not? ‘And perhaps, if you are very 
kind, you might send us one bottle of very good Rhine wine, 
and we will drink your ‘health, tes. Nee! I meant two 
bottles, for the four of us——” 

“T think we shall be able to manage that,” says she; and 
visions of real Schloss Johannisberg, each bottle swathed in 
printed and signed guarantees of genuineness, no doubt began 
to dance before her nimble brain. 

But at this moment a cold breeze came rushing «down the 
narrow gorge; and almost at the same instant wesaw the edge 
of a heavy cloud come lowering over the very highest peak of 
the mountains, Some little*familiarity with the prauks of the 
weather in the Western Highlands suggested that, having no 
waterproofs, and no shelter being mear, we had better make 
down the valley again inthe direction of Idaho; and this we 
set about doing. The hot afternoon had grown suddenly chill. 
A cold wind whistled through the trembling leaves of the 
cotton-woods. The mountains were overshadowed ; and by the 
time we reached Idaho again, it seemed as if the night had 
already come down. The women, in their thin dresses, were 
glad to get in-doors. 

“ But it is this very thing,” the lieutenant cried—for he was 
anxious that his wife should regard her new home favourably 
—< that makes these places in the Rocky Mountains so whole- 
some; so healthful, I mean. I have heard of it from ‘many 
people, who say here is the best sleeping-place in the world. 
It is no matter how warm it is in the day; it is always cold at 
night; you always must have a blanket here, The heat—that 
is nothing, if you have the refreshing cold of the night ; people 
who cannot sleep anywhere else, they can sleep here ap ‘well. 
Everyone says that.” — 

“Yes; and I will tell you this,” he added, turning to 
Balfour, “‘ you ought to have stayed some days more in Denver, 
an:all:cpiple: doyity gebvaenistonshite the tilay aij before 
coming up here. All the doctors say that,’ 

“Thank you,” said Balfour, laughing, “my lungs are pretty 
tough. I don’t suffer any inconvenience.” 

“That is very well, then ; for they say the air of these places 
will kill a i 
“ Oh, Oswald!” his-wife cried. “ Don’t frighten us all.” 

“Frighten you?” said he. “ Will you show me the one 
who is likely to be consumptive? There is not any one of us 
does look like it. But if we all turn to be consumptive, 
cannot we go down to the plains? and we will give up the 
mountain-sheep for the antelope——” 

“T do believe,” said his wife, with some vexation, “that 
you had not a thought in coming out here except about 
shooting!” 

“And Ido believe,” he said, “that youth ten Cova 
except about your children. Oh, you ungrateful woman! You 
wear mourning—yes ; but when do you really mourn for your 
poor uncle? When do you speak of him? You have not 
been to-his.grave yet.” 

“You know very well it was yourself who insisted on our 
coming here first,” said she, with a blushing face ; but it was 
not a deadly quarrel. 

The chillness of the night did not prevent our going out for 
a walk later on, when all the world seemed asleep. And now 
the clouds had passed away from the heavens; and the clear 
stars were shining down over the mystic darkness of ‘the 
mountains. In the silence around us we only heard the plash 
ing of the stream. It was to be our last night together. 
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IHNE’S HISTORY OF ROME. 
The History of Rome, By Wilhelm Ihne. English Edition. 
Vol, III. atone tonguens. ee 

The period which Dr. Ihne treats of in the volume 
before so the least interesting part of the annals of 
Rome. In his second volume, Dr. Ihne finished the 
heroic struggle with Hannibal; in the try volume, 
he deals with the extension of Rome’s dominions from 
200 to 133 8.c. During this period there is nothing 
very striking or impressive at first sight ; war succ 
war, and kingdom after kingdom fell; Macedonia and 
Greece were gradually subdued ; Carthage was destroyed, 
and the Romans exulted over the annihilation of their 
dreaded rival ; in Spain the Roman arms made slow but 
stead eoneren eaten Italy was subjugated, and 
the Ga were driven back. In all this we see Rome’s 
rapid strides towards universal Empire; but the con- 
tinuity of the process wearies us, and the uniform 
success of Rome robs the subject of its interest. 

Heine has said that Rome showed her greatness at 
Rome, her littleness abroad. The greatness of the 
Roman lay in the mighty conception which he had 
formed of Rome and the tenacity with which he clung 
to it; when he was detached from that conception, his 
want of all other ideas, of all other character, became 
at once apparent. This is especially true of the period 
of Rome’s conquests. As we follow her victorious 
armies, we see continually acts of baseness, chicanery, 
and perfidy, which we could not parallel in modern 
times ; we see tyranny and oppression in her generals, 
which are condoned at home if they have been success- 
ful; we see pettiness and meanness in the conduct of 
the greatest undertakings. But behind all this, and 
forming a perpetual background, is the stubborn belief 
of the Roman people in its own destiny, the steady and 
persistent activity of an organised and disciplined com- 
munity. This, however, does not at once come in view ; 
we should not even gather it clearly from the history of 
Rome’s wars of conquest if we had not her earlier and 
later history to guide us. We have to look back to the 
way in which Rome in her early days fought out within 
her own walls the battle between opposite parties and 
interests if we would understand the solidity and 
strength of the political ideas on which Rome rested. 
We have to look forward to the provincial organisation 
of a later age if we would understand the ultimate good 
which ensued to the conquered nations, whose indepen- 
dence was crushed under the victorious heel of Rome. 
The history of the Romans is only great when the 
Romans are in Rome itself—there all that is heroic has 
its root, and bears its flower. When we detach the 
Romans from Rome, and launch them on a career of 
conquest, they seem less heroic than any other of the 
conquering nations of the world’s history. 

considerations will show why this volume of 
Dr. Thne’s History is necessarily dull and monotonous. 
He has chosen to tell us of nothing but wars and 
fighting ; he has given an entire volume to this subject, 
and has not relieved it by a glimpse of the condition of 
affairs in Rome itself. It is surely a defect in arrange- 
ment to give us such a solid block of purely military 
history all at once. We should like to know how the 
nerals who come across Dr. Ihne’s pages arose to 
e in Rome, and what became of them afterwards ; 
as it is, they flit before our eyes as detached figures in a 
chronicle of constantly recurring war. Perhaps Dr. 
Thne considered this the best way of dealing with his 
subject, but we think that the issue of a separate 
volume of such dreary contents as the one before us was 
at least an artistic blunder. 

We have already said that the period of Rome’s con- 
am was not the heroic period of her history. Perhaps 

he greatest merit of Dr. Ihne’s volume is that he treats 
his subject thoroughly and impartially, and in so doing 
dispels the haze of grandeur which a slighter treatment 
tends to throw round the wars of Rome. The Romans 
conquered, not by their military skill or able general- 


ship, but by sheer dogged persistency and : 
Asay after army was sent out, com of soldiers 
disciplined to and obedience. Brilliant onslaughts, 
on the part of their foes, might rout an army or win a 
small success; eg ramen, gag salsa 
failure from becoming disastrous, and the Roman fixity 
of seemed superhuman to the volatile peoples 
< e ‘ Son eee seemed — | 
estiny, and their prestige grew with every success. 
Chole acme advanced to ani ahem already cobland in 
po Polybius’ account of the battle of Cynoscephale 
ows us that that decisive victory was not due to the 
superior re of Flamininus, but to the superiority 
of the manipular array over the Macedonian 
phalanx. In following Dr. Ihne’s careful account of 
the wars of the Romans, we learn to appreciate the 
fundamental greatness of Rome which could advance 
with remorseless steadiness through blunders of detail 
and want of largeness of conception. 

If we compare this part of Dr. Ihne’s History with 
the corresponding period, as treated Professor 
Mommeen, we do not find that Dr. Ihne’s more busi- 
ness-like and thorough way of dealing with his 
authorities has done so much for him as in his preced- 
ing volumes. Details are not here so im nt, and 
there are not so many open questions as in the earlier 
periods. In fact, Dr. Ihne’s method of following his 
authorities straightforwardly has led him to neglect one 
most important side of his subject. In reading Roman 
history we are interested not only in the rise of Rome, 
but also in the fall of the nations and kingdoms of 
antiquity on whose ruins the power of Rome was 
founded. Dr. Ihne’s eyes are fixed solely upon Rome, 
and he makes no attempt to sketch the condition and 
fortune of the great historic nations which fell before 
Rome in the East. In this point Mommsen is far 
superior ; his breadth of view and sympathy with the 
movement of universal history gives dignity and weight 
even to the dreary record of wars and conquest. — 

On a few points of detail Dr. Ihne’s more sober 
opinion may seem to be preferable to the more imagina- 
tive view of Mommsen. Especially is this the case as 
regards the phil-hellenic spirit which Mommsen attributes 
to the Romans in their dealings with Greece. Dr. 
Ihne, on the other hand, looks on Flamininus as emi- 
nently Roman, and never forgetful of the fact that he 
was answerable to the Senate at home ; his own literary 
tastes no more warped his judgment as a politician than 
did his partiality for French literature influence the 
actions of Frederick of Prussia. The dealings of the 
Romans with Greece are put down by Dr. Ihne, not to 
any sentimental ge of the Romans with Greece, 
but simply to political expediency ; by destroying the 
predominance of Macedonia, and establishing a balance 
of power among the second-rate states, they made them 
all equally dependent on the protecting power of Rome, 
Dr. Ihne thus sums up his conclusions :-— 

Though the Greeks were unable to overcome their attachment to 
small independent communities, to bind together in one state, the 
whole strength of their race, and to defend their liberty, and though 
they were thus the authors of their own misfortunes, yet we cannot 
help tracing to the perfidy of Roman policy the immediate cause of 
the catastrophe. If there is one thing certain and indisputable in 
the whole history of antiquity, it is this—that the Romans, ever since 
they set foot in Greece, strove steadily and systematically to under- 
mine and to destroy the independence of the Greek people. Instead 
of establishing peace, they scattered the seeds of discord. With 
masterly skill they availed themselves of the Greek passions to keep 
the people in a continual ferment, and they drove them at length to 
a desperate resistance by heartless ill-usage, such as had never been 
experienced by any proud nation, t 

This question of the dealings of the Romans with 
Greece is the only one on which Dr. Ihne is at issue 
with other historians. In his general treatment of his 
subject he can claim the merit of being more full and 
detailed, and of following more directly the contem- 
porary writers. His history is accurate and painstaking ; 
that his style is not lively, arises from the fact that he is 
a German writing in English ; that he is dull, is due 
partly to the fact that he has been content to follow his 
suthorities, and to take rather a narrow view of the 
facts which he records. 
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: NATHAN THE WISE. 
Nathan the Wise, Translated into English Blank Verse. By 
a Wood, M.D., F.R.S.E. London and Edinburgh : W. P. 

All great poets, as Mr. Emerson truly observes, are 
representative ; “ they stand amongst partial men for the 
complete man.” Certain poets, however, are representa- 
tive in a special sense; these stand not only for the 
complete man, but for the complete man at a given 
moment of his history. The spirit of the age possesses 

‘them, and compels them to me its interpreters ; 
therefore their works have a commemorative as well 
as an intrinsic value ; they are monuments on the brink 
of the great moving “river of thoughts and events,” 
indicating its course, and bearing witness to its progress. 

Such a representative poet is Gotthold e hraim 
Lessing, and his dramatic poem of “ Nathan the Wise ” 
commemorates a headland turned, and a new horizon 
opened out before the widening river. We do not think 

Mr. Froude describes the position happily when he 
calls the “‘ Nathan ”’ the finest work of the didactic kind 
produced in modern times. “ The object of it,” he goes 
on to say, “is to teach religious toleration; the doctrine 
is admirable; the mode by which it is enforced is 
interesting ; but it has the fatal fault that it is not true. 
Nature does not teach religious toleration by any such 
direct method, and the result is that the play is not 
poetry but splendid manufacture. Shakespeare is 
eternal; Lessing’s ‘Nathan’ will pass away with the 
mode of thought that gave it birth.” Now, so far as the 
comparison with Shakespeare goes, we may confess an 
entire agreement with Mr. Froude. Lessing’s work 
is not eternal in the same sense that Shakespeare’s work 
is eternal; but then to say of a poet or dramatist that 
he is not Shakespeare is not necessarily to pass a very 
severe judgment upon him. It does not preclude the 
possibility of his occupying an honourable position in 
the ranks of genius, of his being in the very foremost 
ranks, for the foremost of all stands alone. And with 
all possible respect for Mr. Froude, it does not seem to 
us that the “‘ Nathan,” as a poetical production, is to be 
dismissed with the faint praise of an excellent moral 
P , insisted upon after an emphatic method not 

ollowed by Nature.. Lessing, also, we may observe, 
must be accredited with some reverential affection for 
Nature, some perception of the vital superiority of her 
methods over all processes of ‘ splendid manufacture.” 
This was his mission in German literature ; as a critic, 
as a dramatist, as a thinker, he called men back from fol- 
lowing after conventional idols, to the true and eternal 
goddess and her profound exhaustless oracles. It were 
strange indeed if the devout prophet himself should 
have put mere “ human theory ”’ in place of these divine 
oracles. : , 

As we have said, we should prefer to call “‘ Nathan the 
Wise” a commemorative rather than a didactic poem. 
In so far as it is true to say that “ its object was to teach 
religious toleration,” we would, in direct contradiction to 
Mr. Fronde’s statement, declare that the method fol- 
lowed is precisely the method of Nature; the teaching 
is all done by illustration ; the dramatist is content to 
put his characters before us, and to allow us to play the 
part of umpire. Observe, that he does not seek by any 
strenuous claim upon our sympathies to direct the action 
of our free judgment. There are no violent injuries in- 
flicted or endured to awaken either resentment or com- 
passion. Lessing might easily—at first sight it seems 
almost to the advantage of his play—have intensified the 
dramatic action, and given a tragic development to the 
incidents of the tale. The fanatical Patriarch had only 
to succeed in his design of discovery, and carrying off 
Recha, and avenging himself upon the Jew for his im- 
pious charity in succouring and bringing u as his own 
daughter the little desolate Christian orphan rplian. The 
plot had only to succeed, and Nathan robbed of the 
adored child of his adoption, and in peril of his life, would 
have been a hundred times more unmistakably a hero— 
the patriarch a hundred times more undeniably an 
inhuman bigot. The narrow-minded ne with her con- 
scientious scruples, the jealous young Knight Templar, 
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with his pride of race, would have had far more 
Fars cause for remorse and shame in haying 
etrayed the noble Nathan ; aptaeatie have been 
given a more striking opportunity for displaying “his 
magnanimity, and Sittalr good sithednithdat of her 
scornful dislike for Christians, whose pride is to be Chris- 
tians and not men.”” We may be sure that so skilled 
cranrrey a atau icin Gir ee 
preferred a clear and calm spiritual atmosphere to one 
of emotional enthusiasm. d a little consideration 
will show that he might well have strengthened the 
human interest of his drama at the exponse of its 
supreme motive. Nathan, a martyr to religious tolera- 
tion, might easily have been answered by the patri 
or lay brother, a martyr to conviction; it would still 
have remained a question open to dispute whether was 
nobler, the Martyr of Liberty or the yr of Faith. 
Bat Nathan, shown in pure spiritual contrast with the 
patriarch, mind against mind, life against life, is light 
made manifest by the proximity of darkness; this is 
the true “ didactic ” method of Nature, viz., simple expo- 
sition, the verdict left to “ audient and beholding souls.” 
The verdict in these days is not doubtful. The date 
for the fulfilment of Mr. Froude’s prophecy has arrived. 
The mode of thought which produced the “ Nathan,” 
which provoked it, rather, has certainly passed away. 
It was meaning away when Lessing wrote. As has been 
said, he was the representative of a spiritual movement, 
which in politics, religion, and art expressed itself by 
the rejection of formulas and theories, and a ionate 
rere a ge Ant and me truths of Nature. 
ssing was the first amongst those “ gallant hts 
of the Holy Ghost,” of hom Heinrich Peino cleime 
to be one, and amongst whom Goethe of course was the 
ruling hero. Mr. Matthew Arnold has described this 
movement as “‘an intrepid application of the modern 
spirit to literature;” and what he says in his ad- 
mirable essay upon Heine applies with even ter 
force to Lessing. ‘‘To the ideas,” says Mr. Ar- 
nold, ‘ with which the burning questions of modern 
life filled him, Heine made all his subject-matter 
minister. He touched all the great points in the 
career of the human race.’. . . He is a great 
modern poet; he is not conquered by _ the 
Middle Age; he has a talisman by which he can feel, 
along with, but above, the power of the fascinating 
Middle Age itself the power of modern ideas.” But 
Heine, Mr. Arnold rightly adds, fails from lack of dignity 
of character to be an adequate interpreter of the modern 
world; he was a brilliant rather than a “ brave soldier 
in the war of liberation of humanity.” Lessing was as 
remarkable for dignity of character as for intellectual 
gifts; he was both a brave and brilliant soldier. 
Heine himself, who declares that, of all German writers, 
Lessing is the one whom he loves the most, says of him 
also that he was the most honourable as well as the 
most gifted of men ; that even to advance the cause of 
the truth, he could not stoop to the least falsehood :— 
“Cet homme, le plus spirituel de ]’Allemagne, en fut 
aussi le plus honorable. Rien ne ressemble 4 son amour 
pour la vérité , il ponvait tout faire pour la 
vérité, tout, sinon mentir.” Heine is writing French 
for the French; it is in the volume of essays upon 
German literature, entitled ‘De ]’ Allemagne,’ that he 
makes this touching confession of his reverential affec- 
tion for Lessing :—‘ L’ Histoire littéraire est la grande 
morgue, oui chacun vient chercher ses morts, ceux qu’on 
a aimés, ou avec qui on a des liens de parenté. Quand 
je vois parmi tout de cadavres insignifiants, i 
ou Herder avec leurs grandes et nobles figures, le coour 
me bat avec violence; il me serait impossible de passer 
outre, sans déposer un baiser sur leurs lévres livides.”’ 
Of the “‘ Nathan,” Heine says that it is not only an “ ex- 
cellent play,” but a “ philosophico-theological treatise in 
favour of pure Theism.” Even here the moral purpose of 
the ‘ Nathan ” appears to us inadequately given ; ing 
is not advocating Theism, as a creed preferable to 
Christianity ; he is seeking to show that the religious 
spirit is independent of all creeds; that “‘ temples made 
with hands too often prove prison-houses for souls; that 
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alty to God depends not so entirely on our dreams 
rgering Hin Now these principles have already 


bytery for quoting Nathan’s parable of the Three Kings, 
Fao as almost b us; and surely only 
Cardinal would nowadays 

be seandalised by Nathan’s + against miracles, 
the g ion, “ His God, for whom 
fights! Then, who owns God? What kind of God 
He that oe is owned; who for Himself must 
.” Nevertheless, although the polemical 

“Nathan” is a thing of the past, it 
breathes so generous and noble a spirit of benevolence 
and moral dignity that it has still, and must ever con- 
tinne to have, a holy and beautiful influence for the 

ighest hearts. 

t follows, as a matter of necessity from the character 
and purpose of the “ Nathan,” that the interest it excites 
is rather moral and intellectual than personal. At the 
same time, although the outline is only lightly sketched, 

figure in the picture is a distinct human portrait. 
Recha, Daga, even Nathan, in spite of his excessive 
virtue, have individual features; whilst the play has 
two characters, which only need amplification to secure 
4 eee into the li . that a woe created 

uman ius— ; mortals, with immor- 
tals. AV Ha the erin the ogg who is made 
treasurer — aladin, use experience 
will have taught him “to give to beggars in a proper 
way,” and who frets against the burthen of responsi- 
bility and honour, and has but one thought, to strip off 
the robe of honour and redeem his condition of dervish, 
“tread light clad, and with bare feet,’ the hot sands 
of the Ganges with other holy men, and “ play with 
them at chess ’—Al Hafi is a true creation possible only 
to a master hand. So also is the honest and oe lay 
brother, his simple human piety much bewildered by 
the questionable human kindness of “faith.” These 
two characters alone would secure the ‘‘ Nathan ’’ from 
the fate assigned it by Mr. Froude, and prevent its 
4 ae away,” if even the moral purpose of the play 
had no further value. 

We must always be grateful fora new translation of the 
“Nathan,” and Dr. Wood has given us the play in very 
readable English. Occasionally, however, he seems to 
us to exaggerate simplicity of language; for instance, 
when he makes Nathan warn the Templar of Recha’s 
new position in these words, “A brother has turned up, 
to whom for her you now must sue,” the form of 
expression used is neither poetical nor polite. Again, we 
are a little startled when we have the gallant young 
Knight Templar exclaiming of Recha, Recha the 
visionary, Recha the white lily of maidenhood :— 

I haste to her to see 
If in this maiden’s soul there's pluck enough 


To make her take the only resolution 
Which of her worthy were. 


Dr. Wood makes mention of Mr. William Taylor’s 
translation of the “ Nathan ”’ published some years ago; 
but he does not seem aware that there exists another 
most excellent English version by Dr. Willis, the author 
of the ‘Life of Spinoza.’ Dr. Willis is much more in 

pathy with the spirit of the “Nathan” than we 
ould judge Dr. Wood to be from the somewhat apolo- 
getic tone of his introduction. However, Dr. Wood is 
ite right in saying—and we repeat the observation for 
© benefit of those readers of the Haminer who may 
require to be reassured—that “whatever Lessing’s 
object may have been in writing his drama, no sincere 
Christian is at all likely to have his faith shaken from 
the perusal of ‘Nathan the Wise. ” 
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WILTON OF CUTHBERT’S. | 


Wilton of Cuthbert’s. A Tale of Undergraduate Life Thirty Years 
nee “By the Rev. BO. Adame, MA. London : Grifith and 
Farran. 


The. number of who neither know too much 
nor too little of University life to feel any interest in books 
professing to describe it is not positively small, for ‘it is 

bably co-extensive with the schoolboys of England. 
Bat to what is generally known as the “ readin 
such books as ‘ Wilton of Cuthbert’s’ can hard 


in ing work Becker’s ‘ Gallus,’ has a trimmed 
and shaped in order to give opportunity for the illustra- 
tion of local Eeinabenninge sad the explanation of reoauity 


slang, can scarcely compete with the fruits of ‘Mr. 
Collins’s unfet oat of gre age migra: unre- 
strained imagination. Di e whi necessarily 
framed so as to crowd into ag os space the greatest 
number of allusions gwvavra ovveroiow, é¢ 58 td way’ 
ippnvéwy xarilorra, is a heavy weight on the constant if 
monotonous action which descriptions of academical or 
scholastic life demand, “But boys do not care for such 
things, and the boys who have read ‘The ; 
Stones’ and ‘ Schoolboy Hononr ’ are not likely to desert 
Mr. Adams now. And until Lord Selborne and his 
colleagues have abolished sinecure Fellowships, and, ‘by 
cutting the connexion between the University and the 
public, reduced Oxford to a provincial academy, there 
will be among educated men some few who retain an im- 
personal interest in the two great Universities of 
the land. 

The competitors in the field which Mr, Adams ‘has 
chosen need not have caused him much alarm.) There 
are a good many books about Universities, but-none 
of them are of any great merit. ‘Verdant Greén’ 
is now generally recognised as very dull fooling. Of 
the countless readers of ‘Tom Brown,’ how many know 
that Mr. Hughes has also written ‘Tom Brown at 
Oxford’? ‘ Charlie Villars’ is principally remarkable 
for the author’s expression of wonder “ how clergymen’s 
sons and others,contrive to live on four hundred a-year,.” 
But it is needless to go through the list. "With the ex- 
ception of a curiously minute and faithful descripti 
of Cambridge as it was about 1845, with portraits of all 
the distinguished undergraduates of that date, called 
‘Five Years in an English University,’ and the immortal 
sketch of the same University in ‘ Pendennis,’ there is 
not, so far as we know, a really good account in the 
language of modern Oxford or Cambridge. 

Such flights are beyond the reach of Mr. Adams, 
who, however, has produced a fairly readable and in- 
offensive book. Why in 1877 people should be supposed 
to be particularly interested in the Oxford of thirty—or, 
rather, five-and-thirty—years ‘ago we are not aware; 
but no doubt Mr. Adams testifies of what he knows, 
and, after all, undergraduates, as Swift said of critics, 
aldermen, and certain others, “ never change their titles 
or their natures.” There is still, as it seems there was in 
1843, the reading man, and the rowing man, and the 
desultory man, who probably gets more enjoyment out 
of the place than anybody else, and the man who seems 
to his friends greater than all the rest, and to his 
enemies an infelicitous combination of the jockey and 
the potboy. There is the undergraduate who is exercised 
about the comparative merits of University sermons, 
and the undergraduate who aims at office in the Union, 
and the undergraduate who prides himself on his con- 
versational powers, and numberless other minor varieties 
which are more or less successfully sketched in ‘ Wilton of 
Cuthbert’s.’ The book, as might be expected, is a series 
of sketches and conversations not very artistically con- 
nected, and has no plot to speak of, such story as there 
may be turning on the wickedness of one under, 
the immaculate virtue of a second who dies, and the mi 
character of a third, who goes into what used to be 
called the civil death of holy orders. There is also a 
handsome and fairly agreeable young gentleman, who 
23 too oS nom insipid, and whose sad vacillation 

ws what terrible havoc a want of fixed principles 
bad nor heen 


n hardly appeal 
in a very powerfnl way. A plot which, as ih ‘that 
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at his birth with the proverbial.spoon. Add to. 


thi a background of religions . which: is- 
edifying without being obtrusive, and a sound moral 
tone, such as the y 1 mind is well. known to delight 
in, and you have ‘ Wilton of Cuthbert’s,’ a. book for the 
young, that may: be: warranted: harmless. 
Pe ae estonia by a dedication which we 
prob ugh on.this. point. we donot pledge. 
ourselyes—have- to be intended for poetry, even. 
if it. had: not. been metrically arranged. It. commemo-. 
rates various worthies.of Magdalen, which seems to have 


been Mr, Adams’s: college; and if the names of Horne,, i 


minds of Mr. Adams's readers, they must. be of. 
more than: ordinary: information, We believe. that: 
Horne. wrote. so ing about the Psalms, and. that. 
Routhylived te be ninety-nine; but on the subject.of. 
Hammond. we. cam give no. information: Gibbon. is 
naturally omitted, both for his: loose opinions and for 
that immortal. antobi lty where: he libels the. 
potations excused. the 


, ; as we er 
from.the pages before us, has not. for the 

since: Mr, Adams. wrote; but the, Union. Debating 
Society, which. Mr: Grant. Daff. was the most valu. 
able instrament of education. at. O in. his: time, 
apparently has. It is. not now the habit of that 
illustrious association to discuss such. ions as the 
abolition. of: episcopacy. by the Roundheads, which the 
Bishop of Lincoln incorreetly calls the Disestablishment 
of the Church. Subjects of more living interest claim. 
the attention of Union orators nowadays, and prophecy 
of the future is. found to be. more exciting as well as 
less difficult than knowledge of. the: Nor do. we 
think that. the Toryism of young Oxford, though. it is 
not. afflicted. with diffidence, is quite equal. to this flight. 
“‘ Persistent efforts. were being made by; those: who 
were the genuine descendants. of the levellers and. de- 
structives of the times.of the saintly Charles to destroy. 
and. lay waste the. precious privileges: which. had. de- 
scended to the present generation from their forefathers.” 
In the course of a tolerably long experience we never 
heard of the “ saintly C ” though we have heard. 
re ber eens described: as “ founded by-Christ: 
himself, _by the blood of the martyrs; and 
established: by Act of Parliament.’’ Mr: Trevelyan has. 
described the general temper of the Cambridge Union. 
as one of “mild humanitarianism, qualified by admira- 
tion for the memory of Archbishop: Land,” and: this 
perhaps correctly represents the character of the sister 
institution, but. “ saintly” is not a word which the 
modern undergraduate. could bring himself to use 
seriously in public. 

We commend to the same interesting creature the. 
manner in which his predecessors were in. the habit 
of spending the Sunday, “when no work was done, 
unless an Lead or so in the study of ‘ But- 
ler’s Analogy’ or ‘Horne’s Introduction’ might be 


so called—the Sundays with the choral services in | P 


the college chapels, the University sermons, the quiet 
discussion of high and solemn themes with congenial 
spirits full of young intelligence, and: unspoiled as 
yet. by the harsh experiences of life.” This may be 
true, enough of the days when, as. the Rector of Lin- 
coln says, “young men spent the time which should 
have been devoted.to study in discussing which was the. 
true Church; ” bat to which of his ingeniously divided 
classes of undergraduates would Mr. Ince apply it.now? 
We should also be glad to know the feelings: of 
certain heads of colleges whose age has. become 
matter of indistinct tradition when they read that 
the don of Mr. Adams’s days is “now almost: 
as entirely extinct as. the dodo or the mastodon. 

Donnishness, as. we know on unim le authority, 
is.“ a iar carriage of the body, intended to hide 
deficiencies of the mind,” and that is not likely to be. 
come: extinct while Universities remain, even though 
they: may have ceased. to correspond with the description 


of them by. canon onan of es _dulness and. 


since: and. an. eminent. living Judge. “Mr. ——, 
said the Master, “I have avery epnen ee you,;the. 
a. 


‘cueing dieamailene it. teaches. a boy to. wear a green 


~~ to. call. an. invitation. an. “ invite” 
page 41), or to: consider a. upon. ® proper name. 
page IAL, ov. ter. disouss. witha 7 Indy: 
“thei ateoeunhanimasntuaintiation” 
which may lead to serious.and irrelevant consequences. 


int of view there might seem something 
vaguely ridiculous in this attempt to boil down the frag- 
ments of the Greek philosophers into a series of dialogues 
in verse. _On the other hand, however, when once we 
are assured that the dialogues: do: fairly what 


notes, and so faithfully has he presented every 
line upon the direct. authority of 
careful accu that.reminds us.of Becker’s ‘ Charicles,’ 
that it is difficult not to regard the ‘ Wise Men of 
Greece’ as a sort of i the series of 
‘ Ancient Classics for mo pa ” As such it is 
really very useful to all who wish to get some know- 


fore, distinctly met a want, and by his noble abstinence- 
from making Pythagoras or Empedocles ‘‘ mere:mouth. 
ieces,” to use his own words, in which to sport his 
own sentiments, has reassured those who, judging. by: 
the singing and other foreign features he i 
into his. Edi _ Greek. class, might be fearful of 
getting more of the modern Scotch professor than of 
the ancient Greek philosophers. 

We can well believe Professor Blackie when he tells 


of what. 
the living men really taught and thought was. as. diffi- 
saliein Aiud ll to the lot of a Cuvier or.a.Pro-. 
fessor Owen, with a. bone or two to work The: 
fanciful theories of the early, Greek phi ) with. 
regard to the origin of the world, have. never, , 
eee dee tarelien ion in the conversation. 
Demoéritus. and the Abderites, in. Wieland’s. brilliant: 
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work, ‘ Die Abderiten.’ Whether the world began from 
an egg, air being the white and chaos the yolk, or 
originated in fire and water, or never began at all, but 
always was and will ever remain the same; or whether 
the world is in reality a series of worlds, which lie on 
one another, like the skins of an onion, and detach 
themselves one after another, or arose from the acci- 
dental movements of indivisible solar atoms, or by the 
attraction and repulsion of atoms, or is @ 
composition of spirit and matter, or—the crownin 
—is 


the Abderites, that philosophy is a r thing, 
and that the only fault to be found with it is ¢ diffi- 
— of making a choice among so many theories. 
Professor Blackie makes a choice, and takes Pythagoras, 
Thales, Xenophanes, Heraclitus, Empedocles, Anaxa- 
pee Aristi Socrates, and Plato, as his characters. 

t- will thus peg Bom Professor poieh Pacer 
attempt to present e pre-Socratic Gree ers 
to his aden 5 in ‘itty 0c salip-abenie foam his ieuaiing 
in Plato — bese oe era ae e aman the 
sentiment of love, the subject has iding-spirit 
of Professor Blackie’s selection. His soto of aie 
cedure is simple enough. To each philosopher, as leading 
figure in these dramatic poems, he adds one or two other 
figures, a disciple or a priest, or an inquiring youth, to 
play the part of drawing the philosopher out, pumping 
him, as it were, for the benefit of the audience. Of 
these dialogues, perhaps the first, the Pythagoras, is the 
best, though this may seem so partly because it is the 
first, and the method of treatment is fresher. There is 
an agreeable simplicity in being introduced to Pytha- 
goras oO Milo of Crotona, in a speech which tells us 
that “‘Crotona’s sons affect him ’’— 


As tides affect the moon, 
Gay flowers the sun, or fish the wavy pool ; 
They hold him of their very blood, who changed— 
For that he knew our nobler nature—soft 
Silk-vested Lydia—we i thus— 
For our plain Doric use and hardiment 
Of manly breeding. There be evil women 
Who kill with glances, but this’god-like man 
Bears blessing in his look, and all who see 
Drink gladness. Like the strength of some blue mount 
Swathed in the smiles of blue-eyed Spring, he stands, 
Reaping both love and worship, Old and young, 
By cheerful magic of wise words he draws, 
As Orpheus drew the beasts, nay, even women, 
He sings about him, eloquent to preach 
Philosophy from spindles; everywhere 
Love, awed by wonder, like a faithful page, 
Follows his favoured footing where he goes, 


The novelty of the feeling when Pythagoras himself 
appears, and kindly condenses his shilospphiy into ready 
and agreeable verse, is decidedly pleasing, and one is 
ready to imbibe any amount of knowledge upon the 
Pythagorean beliefs from the doctrine of metempsychosis 
to the fundamental contraries in this manner, Professor 
Blackie’s verse is easy and flowing, there is in it nothin 
of the ‘ English History in Verse’ kind of thing, and, 
on the other hand, it is far easier to follow than Mr. 
Browning’s ‘ Agamemnon,’ so that if it were not for 
the somewhat unnecessary and quite unauthorised intro- 
duction of the doctrine of the Trinity this first dialogue 
might take a place as a text-book of Pythagorean belief. 
Among the other philosophers whom Professor Blackie 
treats of, Heraclitus of Ephesus, Heraclitus the obscure, 
is the one that will be turned to with the most curiosity. 
Heraclitus received the title of 6 cxoretyéc, according to 
Mr. Symonds, in his bighly-wrought essay on Empedocles, 
on account of his being among the first to utter his 
philosophy through the medium of prose in preference to 
verse, but Socrates is said to have found him very tough 
reading, a statement which the few remaining fragments 
certainly bear ont. But Professor Blackie encounters 
him gallantly, discovering him, to use a technical term, 
0 the banks of a brook, playing at astragals with a boy. 
he chief conversation is carried on, however, with 
Ainisedemus, a priest of Diana, who arrives shortly. 
{n this dialogue we certainly get a great deal of Hera- 


clitus. His observation, that no man ever floats twice 
on the same stream, is gracefully turned into— 
This thread of wim water 
In which I bathe my feet is fled, and lost 
To me for ever, even while I touch it. 
No man, nor god, into the self-same flood 
Can enter twice— 


and instead of pnzzling fragments, such as rov (3.00 ' 
obvona Bioc, Epyov dé Oavaroc, and 40avaro. Ovnrol, 
Ovnrot aBdvarot, Cévrecg rov éxeivwy Oavaroy roy dé éKxeivwr © 


Biov reOvedyrec, we get lengthy speeches on life and 
death, which are sufficiently intelligible and yet suffi- 
ciently Heraclitean. It may be aa at point out 
here again the interesting blance ween two 
fragments of Heraclitus and the teaching of a 
contemporary philosopher. The two fragments be- 
ginning, the one ‘xdopoy rdv abrov, &., and the 
other mupdc arrapeiBerac ravra’ (Bywater’s edition, 
xx. and xxii.), and which are rendered, “The world 
was made neither by any of the gods nor by 
any man; it was, and is, and ever shall be as ever 
living fire in due measure self-kindled and in due 
measure self-extinguished all is convertible 


into fire and fire into all, just as gold is convertible into 


wares and wares into gold,” have, on the assumption 
that fire is used in a wide sense, a considerable resem- 
blance to the following from Herbert Spencer’s 
‘First Principles :’-—‘‘ Those modes of the Unknowable 
which we call motion, heat, light, chemical affinity, &., 
are alike transformable into each other, and into those 
modes of the Unknowable which we distinguish as 
sensation, emotion, thought ; these in their turn being 
directly or indirectly re-transformable into the original 
shapes.” 

The other dialogues are all moulded on the same 
pattern as these. Plato is brought in, as we have said, 
to discourse on love, an imaginary Aristodemus per- 
sonates Atheism, and the death of Socrates is turned 
into dramatic form. This portion of the volume, 
though aes helps to explain the dedication of the 
work to Mr. Tom Taylor as the most successful adaptor 
of the day, could have well been spared. Such exqui- 
site prose as the original cannot be improved by 
being cut up into blank verse, and Professor Blackie 
certainly has not improved it. On the whole, ‘ The 
Wise Men of Greece’ is an interesting book to which 
the old proverb about fish and flesh applies a little 
perhaps, but whose existence is amply justified if it 
succeed in carrying out the author’s hope of giving to 
the general reading public “a living concrete notion of 
what the thought of Thales was in his day to the society 
of Miletus ; what Pythagoras, with his school of moral 
discipline, was to Crotona; Xenophanes to Colophon, 
and so with the rest.” ‘Accurate stady of the frag- 
ments, and a sympathetic appreciation of the soul by 
which the fragments were originally animated,” were 
not wanting to the task. 


AN ESSAY ON BY-LAWS. 


An Essay on By-Laws. By W. G. Lumley, Q.C. Knight 
and Co. 


It would be both interesting and instructive to trace 
the growth and increase of the practice of delegation 
which the exigencies of modern society have imposed 
upon the sovereign authority. It was once possible for 
the Legislature to regulate, by its own sole agency, all 
those matters which it was not considered desirable to 


leave within the control of individual caprice. This 


field was once sufficiently extensive to include almost all 
the affairs of men, but its limitation is only partially 
connected with the expedient of delegating coercive 
power to public bodies or private corporations. So far 
as it isso connected, it makes us acquainted with the 
fact that the power of making by-laws is much more 
ancient than those persons would suppose who know 
by-laws only in connexion with railway companies. It 
is a doctrine of English law that every corporation 
possesses by implication, if not by charter or express 
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enactment, the power of regulating the conduct of its 
members, Sonia that fo rnin be not ultra 
vires or dehors the object for which the corporation 
was founded. The London Guilds possessed such powers 
in quite early times, and we find the practice recognised 
by the Judges in Raymond's ‘ rts,’ which date 
from before the Revolution of 1 Some of the 
decisions in regard to such by-laws are not a little 
curious. Thus Peryam, J.,in the reign of James L., 
after saying that “every by-law ought to be made 
ioe the SrES benefit 4 the ne and not for 
e private commodity of any particular man,” on 
tp Seaaere that ‘if a ae S aake that a eae 
shall not carry hay on the lands of the lord, or break 
the hedges of J. §. [that ‘pure flower of pure law’); 
this is not . it does not respect the 
common benefit of all.” In an argument reported in 
Rolle, “ various precedents were citedof . . . by- 
laws made by the Council between different trades in 
the City—as that cobblers should not vamp boots, nor 
make goloshes, but only the shoemakers; and that the 
arrowmakers should not make bows, nor the bowyers 
arrows; and that the brown bread bakers should not 
bake white bread.” A precedent for such a by-law was 
cited from a period.so early as the reign of Henry IV. 
Such regulations would, of course, now be regarded as 
being in restraint of trade, and therefore bad, and it 
may be said generally that, while the number of bodies 
having express or implied authority to make by-laws is 
more numerous than ever, yet the scope of such by- 
laws is more jealously regarded by the Courts than in 
days when legislative control of commercial operations 
was considered desirable. The 5 & 6 Will. IV.c. 76, 
s. 14, has finally put an end to the old power of the 
guilds: ‘‘ Whereas,” it runs, “in divers cities, towns, 
and boroughs a certain custom hath prevailed, and 
certain by-laws have been made, that no person not 
being free of a city, town, or borough, or of certain 
guilds, mysteries, or trading companies within the same, 
or one of them, shall keep any shop or place for putting 
to show or sale any or certain wares or merchandise by 
way of retail or otherwise ; or use any or certain trades, 
occupations, mysteries, or handicrafts for hire, gain, or 
sale within the same ; be it enacted that notwithstanding 
any such custom or by-law, every person in any 
borough may keep any shop for the sale of all lawful 
wares and merchandises by wholesale or retail, and use 
every lawfal trade, occupation, mystery, and handi- 
craft for hire, gain, sale, or otherwise within the 
borough.” ‘‘The by-law,” as Mr. Lumley sapiently 
observes, “‘is not distinctly repealed, but it is made in- 
operative.”’ . 
“The old order changeth, giving place to new,’ and 
the modern by-law differs from the ancient. Mr. 
Lumley has produced a book which is seasonable in its 
kind, though not unexceptionable in itself. We should 
have preferred less obsolete learning, and more practical 
information. It is doubtless impartial in Mr. Lumley 
to quote the dictum of Pollock, C.B., that “‘ the way in 
which Local Boards use their powers makes it very 
desirable that they should have as little power as 
possible.” But such rhetorical remarks, though they 
may be highly suitable to the judicial bench, where 
Pollock’s successor has been known to employ them, 
are out of place in what should be a concise manual of the 
existing state of the law on a subject of no little interest 
and importance. If Mr. Lumley had omitted about half of 
his book, and reduced the other half to something like 
orderly arrangement, he would have greatly increased its 
value to the professional class who arelikely to be its only 
readers. Mr. Lumley’s definition of the subject of his 
labours affords some opportunity for testing his notion of 
scientific method. ‘A by-law is a law made with due 
legal obligation by some authority less than the sovereign 
and Parliament, in respect of a matter specially or im- 
pliedly referred to that authority, and not provided for 
by the general law of the land.” What is the meaning 
of a “law made with due legal obligation?” Does it 
mean a law which someone is obli to make P If so, 
the definition is clearly erroneous. Or does it mean a 
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law which legally obliges? If so, we should be glad to 
know what a law which does not legally oblige is like. 
And why “due” obligation? Is any person likely to 
run away with the notion that a by-law is a law of 
undue legal tet P Really one might as well say 
that a vee urt is a competent legal tribunal, pos- 
ing as of right all the attributes with which the 
ture has seen fit to clothe it. Surely Mr. Grant's 
definition, which Mr. despises, is far better than 


his own. ‘A by-law,” says Mr. t, “is a@ rule 
obligatory on a body of ns, Or over & icular 
district, not bei at variance with the laws of 


the realm, bee fata aah Ct = Anh the 
purposes 0 e corporation, or) an or 
ordinance of a t character which a ene puaiion 
is empowered to make, either by the common or statute 
law.” The fault of this definition seems to lie in the 
words “not at variance with the general laws of the 
realm.” This is not enough, as is shown by the case of 
The Calder and Hebble Navigation Company v. Pilling 
(14 Meeson and Welsby, 46). There the Company 
made a by-law to close their navigation on Sundays, 
and imposed a penalty of 51. for a breach. Alderson, B. 
in his judgment, said that ‘“ the rules which the Company 
were empowered to make had nothing to do with the 
regulation of moral or religious conduct, which are left 
to the general laws of the land and to the law of God.” 
And Rolfe, B., said it was monstrous for the Company 
to prohibit pro salute animarum of the Queen’s subjects 
what the law allows.” Passing from pure criticism, we 
will venture to suggest a definition of our own. “ A by- 
law is a rule framed by some body other than the 
Legislature to regulate the conduct of its members, or 
of those in whose behalf it acts, to which the Legislature 
has given, expressly or by implication, legal validity.” 
This we think will be found to meet all the cases in 
which Parliament has authorised the framing of by- 
laws. It by no means follows from the use of the word 
by-laws that any sanction has been "efor by the 
Legislature at all. Fora by-law must be reasonable, 
like a custom or a condition by a railway company upon 
the carriage of ‘as is shown by a most sensible 
decision given by the Court of Queen’s Bench, in the 
case of the Scriveners’ Company. There the Company 
had made a by-law that “ thers should be two dinners 
annually, one for the masters, wardens, assistants, and 
freemen. . the other for the masters, wardens, 
and livery. . It was held that the by-law was 
unreasonable and bad. . . The freemen who took 
part in the feast took no part in the election, and 
the person to provide the feast might not actually 
be present at it.” Nor is it at all certain that 
a by-law, which to the unassisted intelligence of 
outsiders appears unreasonable in the highest degree, 
will be held unreasonable by the Courts. Thus the 
Municipal Court of York ide a by-law in the reign 
of Philip and Mary, en anyone, except four 
persons, from practising in the Court as sg be In 
1832 an attempt was made to open the Court, but the 
King’s Bench held that the by-law was good. It 
could not be said to be in restraint of trade, because 
attorneys had no immemorial right to appear and 
practise in courts of law, their privilege having been 
given to them by the Statute of Merton, 20 Henry III. 
ce. 10. 

Mr. Lumley’s book contains a good deal of interesting 
archeology, and no inconsiderable amount of valuable 
information. But the two are so inextricably connected 
that the book cannot be used with sees Pag for 
amusement or for instraction. For that happy com- 
pound of both which is supposed by the writer of certain 
cheap publications to delight the youthful mind, Mr. 
Lumley’s work may perhaps be commended. It is not 
always happy in-its style, as on page 27, where we 
read, “The 11 & 12 Vict. cap. 63, sect. 64, had pro- 
vided that certain offensive businesses should not be 
established within their district without their consent.” 
It hardly falls within the scope of a work on by-laws 
to enforce the elementary principles of contract, as Mr. 
Lumley does on page 11, where he says, “ Religious 
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lations. for cofiadts discipline within their body,, which 
will be Gadlaneedioes who ly or by implication 


have assented to them.” But the main fault which we 
have to find:with. the book before us is, as we said before, 
its want.of Old authorities are mixed up 
with: recent statutes, the obsolete: theories, of “trade. 


_ regulation ” ere scarcely distinguished from the laissez 
faire. which prevails os modern court of Jaw, and we. 


donbt if. many readers. will rise.from the perusal of this 
work. with as clear as notion of what a by-law is as they 


is a pretty miniature: from first to last. At tle: age 


’ 
: 


’ 
; 
; 
; 


; 
: 
; 
’ 
: 
; 


had before they. In the face of the admirable | 
set. by. Sir James § and Mr. Pollock, it | 
aelcehal find. Mr. Lami asker hartge 





. DEPA. 
Lady Margaret Majendie, Author of ‘Giannetto.’ 
Meiategi ant tandeers William Blackwood aoditien: 
Perdita—called. Dita for convenience’ sake—is sup- 
posed, by all but one of this novel’s personages, to be 
the a. daughter of one Ewan Macmonach, a 


young chief, who comes terribly by his death 


in. the book’s first chapter. But we, who are in the 
anthor’s confidence, know—what that one 

knows also, and carefully hides—that Perdita is no 
base-born child, but the legitimate offspring of the 


young laird. of Macmonach, and heir, therefore, to. its. 


and revenne. From the very beginning, when 
the poor wife with her wailing infant bends over the 
senseless form of her husband—from the moment when 
she is ignominiously. turned aside by the brother of the 
dying man—we, well versed in prophecy of coming 
tales, have divined that the hapless Assunta is Ewan’s 
true wife, although the mortal injuries sustained by her 
husband in. a. from his horse prevent him from 
opening his. lips to declare the fact. And, in order that 
the little girl r may be defrauded of her rightful in- 
heritance—in. order that the story , in fact, con. 
tinue—Ewan’s brother Angus is enabled to steal the 
marriage lines—Assunta’s only proof of her story—and 
to supplant Perdita in her succession to Macmonach. 
Whether it is altogether probable that an old minister 
would sleep in a cottage whose front door is un- 
bolted, we will not discuss. It is convenient for 
Mr. Angus that he should do so, since the cer- 
tifieates. are in this minister’s keeping, and since the 
only means of possessing the estate is by stealing and 
destroying the wife’s papers at dead of night. Anyhow, 
when the woman’s lines come to be examined before 
witnesses, they are only blanks, and Angus Macmonach. 
inherits, whilst Assunta flies. to London to hide her 
sup shame, and to die miserably in a workhouse. 
And so it comes to pass that Perdita never knows her 
own parents, but learns thus to consider a pompous. 
good-hearted bookseller and his simple spouse who take 
her from the arms of the dying mother and adopt her 
as their own. 

Andrew Fairdon is a Shakespeare worshipper, and 
Perdita is the name chosen for the little orphan, who 
passes the various phaSes of childhood beneath the 
sheltering and cleanly wing of homely Mrs. Fair- 
don, and, at an age when she can only lisp, has 
already tried her powers of fascination on the shop- 
boy. In these lowly surroundings, Perdita has an 
excellent opportunity of showing her “innate look of 
noble race,” which serves her in very good part when 
shortly the vendor of old books inherits a large fortune, 
and relinquishes his stall to buy up a fine estate, whose 
owners have fallen upon evil times. Fairdon’s pom- 
posity becomes rather repngnant than amusing in the 
dimensions it assumes beneath these affluent circum- 
stances; but his lady, though so stupid as to let 
herself be mistaken for the housekeeper on her arrival 


at. the grand new abode, atones for much by m 


touching simplicity, and the little high-born maiden 


the English law a. 


of ten, or thereabouts, she enters tlie lists: for a reat 


bond fide love-affair, that is to endure to the end, and’ be 


something quite different from her childish etry, with 
Se gee and eee tae ie aaa melan- 
Salford Abbey, ise little, boy Suling. in etrenm wlion 


is'a little boy fishing in a stream when 
re 
angry because his fish have been frigh away by tlie 
siren’s aaa Nevertheless, he even re Cares: 
to save poodle from a watery grave; and tliough 
pecalidtaitly> ‘crou: wnid’ ‘liaical: Deas Sp (lb per 
of his family homestead—is, after the manner of 


ning. Several good situations arise from this fortunate 


circumstance, but at last’ Edward Norton is driven to an 
avowal of his love bya well-contrived carriage accident,, 
at: which both his own and his’ siren’s lit suffer 


grievously. Lying on separate couches in one ing: 
roomof a soaislep Nims iigt far from truly romantic, 
is certainly sémewhat advantageous to the improving of 
acquaintance, and it. is not wonderfal thiat on 
regaining the use of his limbs Edward Norton. i 
have overlooked all the drawbacks of Perdita’s parvenu 
relations to ride with a 1 to Salford Abbey. 
Were it not for the melancholy Jaques our novel’s 
climax might with difficulty have been restrained ;; but 
happily being himself enamoured.of the damsel, he sees 
fit to disclose the flaw in her birth, and hereby turns 
aside Norton’s very laudable resolution to disregard the 
divine laws of caste. Afterthis we seeno more of the 
hero for some time. Angus Macmonach has been 
neglected for a space, and we must witness the 
return of his young bride to her Scottish home 
—— aa read es neglect from a mage whom 
ilt depresses, and hear something again of good old’ 
strict and puritanical Lady Grisel, whose mother’s heart. 
aches at = of her son’s morose and daily hardening 
nature. e must follow Perdita, too, on a foreign tour 
with her failing foster-mother, there to learn of Bdward 
Norton’s magnanimous resolution to forgive even @ 
tainted birth in the girl he loves. We must see the 
roud little damsel write her letter of refusal, and’ hear 
declare that “‘no bar-sinister shall ever disgrace his 
shield.” We must watch with her beside the pathetic 
death-bed of poor homely Mrs. Fairdon, and witness 
another meeting and tearful parting between the lovers 
before our tale draws to a close, with the disco 
of Angus Macmonach'’s fraud. Though it be at the cost 
of life to the frail little bride, who, by chance, un- 
earths her husband's wicked secret, we cannot but 
rejoice that right should win at last, and that the re+ 
moval of Perdita’s “‘ bar-sinister,’”” enables: her without 
a scruple to throw herself on her lover’s breast: All 
ends well, even to the very suitable re-appearance of 
Edward Norton just at the desired moment, and with- 
out any apparent reason for supposing his lady to 
have changed her mind, even to the complete discom- 
fiture of the villain for whom we feel no kind of 
compassion. 

This is a sketch of Lady Margaret Majendie’s tale, by 
which it may be seen that, in spite of a decided dra- 
matic tendency in the author’s mind, in spite of some 
few good notions of “situation,’’ dramatic effect is 
curiously missed. With so much that is promising: at 
first in the conception of the plot, we are astonished’ that 
a stronger climax should not Maes suggested itself to the: 
author’s mind, such as might have saved the novel from 
being somewhat commonplace and disappointing. But 
Lady Margaret Majendie writes fairly good English, in 
spite of a certain fondness for adjectives and satellites 
of their kind ; and though oppressed by an undue pro- 
portion of everyday sentiment, she has been able to 
strike some notes of real and simple pathos in sketching” 
the character of Nannie Fairdon, the former book-. 
seller’s wife, her drooping vitality under the foreigm 
atmosphere of riches, her solemn quiet death. On the 
whole, we can rank ‘ Dita’ among’ the novels that wile 
away idle hours. 
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arene NOTICES. 
Meals. By Mary Hooper. (H. 8. King 


Bveryday 
‘and Co.)—It is tot tiedeadtly the case’ ‘ane Sleus books, like 


other undertakings intended to supply a general want, 
have more mpd for the special needs of their pro- 
moters than Seven nna gre In the wide x 
bookmaking is truer of cookery-books than o 

other class. Scarcely a year passes without seams 


_ addition to our gastronomic or culinary literature, but 


a “et svarene can i scoot | in thea dishes set before 
riko y, in ae that in the matter 
of seckeanpentane good gifts of Nature and scientific 


cultivation we are steadfast and immovable. We 


will not be Jed away from the monotonous bacon 
and eggs, or the hardened kidney, or the bilious 
sausage, which formed the staple of our fathers’ 
and our grandfathers’ breakfast-table, and therefore 
must form the staple of our own. bot Hoy 
our thick soup, to our sodden fish besmeared’ with 

flour-paste known as melted butter; and, worse'than all, 


our more active ancestors ate with impunity of 
' large joints roasted before an open fire, we'think, how- 


ever sedentary our liver, that we may with equal im- 
oa partake ewe of meat cooked in close stoves. 
one previous occasion Miss Hooper has 
sallerhinenleeses the subject of good and whole- 
some food, andthe mode of turning it to the ‘best uses. 
The present volume is intended to supplement her 
former ones, which were devoted to “ little ers”’ and 
“coo for invalids.” She now endeavours to break 
Pw Philistine Conservatism of those house. 
whose ideas of breakfast never soar above 

ham and haddock, whose inspirations of lunch are 
limited to chops, and who will. aoc for supper com- 
dishes the very names of which would give an 
~undigestion to an ‘exhausted brain-worker. It is a pity 
‘that Miss Hooper cannot resist the temptation to attempt 
“writing ”—an attempt which, by the ludicrous mistakes 
, lays her open to much 
raillery, and.it is even more to be regretted. that. she 
should have failed to ‘mashed potatoes as an 


everyday dish. A word of advice to those housekeepers 


who, under this name, lay before their guests a hea 


know how to serve, and thus make the most insipid 


and But in a of 


vegetable palatable 

these minor blemishes, Miss paves usual, does 

work tho and y- She not only tells a 
mistress of ee where to get 
it, and how to prepare it, and the result is a handbook 
useful to all wives and mothers isesloms dint Glial 
husbands’ comfort or childrens’ health. 


The Trumpeter of 8S ae es ee 
Scheffel. Translated by Mee Francis Briinnow. (C 
man and Hall.)—Mrs. Francis Briinnow mast 
cordially congratulated on the wonderful success with 
which she has rendered one of the finest of modern 
‘German into the art rman d the 
lish uage is capable o ort ly Scheffel 
ee ee a English, and will, therefore, 
never be able to realise the terrible treatment his 
favourite work has received. The preface to the fiftieth 
German edition Mrs. Francis Briinnow has also:trans- 
lated. It must be read in the following fashion :— 
The trumpeter now, all alive and refreshed 
Tooth jubilee loudly is blowing ; 
The presentum yearum has both of us bleshed 
Great favour and lustre bestowing. 
1 enagh hp-oed aaa anevinie 
oy an WwW surviv ° 
And bien editions —such fame has he ie 
At fiftieth now are arriving. 
It may be that Iuma of my youth 
kak ie m with aie hy leaving ; 
But still. rom these-sceneums, to tellum the truth, 


Great I now am receiving 
To Theggberg I climbed, where on on higham are seen 
The homes of the Hauenstein 


peasant ; 
Their strawum-thatched-roofums with mosses still green 
But:no more quaint costumes:at present. 







At least that is the only way ordinary le can read it 
until they come to ine as— st 


"Tis clear, in the town of St. Fridolin, o or us a star shines 
benignant, 


which cannot be read in way at all, and fortu-. 
f | nately thus render any farther attempts to continue 
quite superfluous. pas 


A Parallel Syntax, Greek and Latin. By ‘the Rev. 
Herbert W. Sneyd-Kynnersley, LL.M. (W. Blackwood 
and Son.)—The author of this little book “for 
has been teaching his young pupils “the 
parts of Greek an tuisie apatex™” Gide by nile to-when he 
imagines to-be “a simple and attractive form ;” “and 
several friends, whom he persuaded to adopt his - ‘plan, 
have in turn - ed him to offer it ‘to ‘the public. 
There is, of course, much interest and some advantage 
in comparing the Latin and Greek constructions inthis 
way; but the + eu eatenaed the study with a mind 
ill-p tae ma a ae oe three tangs eeokiaaaa. 
re feos the parallelism happen, as Gates baat 

nothing, ‘more ies a mechanical 
‘eohgaaia difficulty is then like the distracting 
occupation of a man that has to drive three pigs, whose 
natural perversity is always impelling them in different 
directions. The case becomes worse when the treatment 
is confused and fragmentary, and not elementary, as it 
very frequently is here. The way that a ayig ot 
teacher takes his pupils over the ground is by I 
his subject on aclear plan, and dean ania 
head. To pick out bits here 
arrangement that may plausibly seem a oa ead 
to be liberal of white , regardless of paper—all this 
is, except in very hands, @ miserable delusion. 


The Rhine: from its Source to the Sea. Translated by 
G. C, T. Bartley, we le Stieler, Wachen- 
ond Son)—8 von Gorning’s “Pioturesque Tou 

— tate Basen von "s‘ r 
Along the Rhine,’ with “highly-finished and coloured 
engravings,” was published in 1820, or thereabouts, the 
Rhine has rather than lost attraction asa ye 
for picture-books of travel. There was a certain charm 


danielle’ atin y‘te soabstiinte for is . the old-fashioned “highly-finished and coloured ” 


tasteless paste 
that light and perfectly dry snow which some few cooks 


vings, which we miss in the modern method of 
illustration, with all its improvements. The plates and 
cuts in the present volume are, however, for the most 
part, excellent, and a much wider area than the Baron 
von Gerning took in is covered by it. The views of 
ine which by-the-by is not on the Rhine, are 
pilatty eeoed, and so is the letterpress, as far ‘as it 
ee Bale cei i. A unity for saying 
something about ae t life at videlberg as it ow 
is has been missed. The volume is well printed ae 
up, and is just the kind of book that it is Eee 
have upon the table of a country-house. 


The Post Office London See 1878. 
and Co.)—This invaluable annual has 3878. (Kall 
as usual, up to the latest date. Mr. Eaiby neter jas 
an opening for a rival by any carelessness in the details 
of his ees 
eprint its projector. 
instance which he SS anise “Badeuoer "aaa 
ee ae Directory ’ up to 

Gresham Street, which was sdieenaiend, Ties 
Diahiiear ib; nite the be found here in its proper 
place, with the new numbers. 


Letts’ Diaries. (Letts, ‘Son, and Co.)—There is room 
aoe improvement in the outward ee these 


The ht be made neatness 
ie ae a of hy a man 
Rehmcutioronae 
Christmas Cards. (Marcus ‘Ward. )—The specimens 


of colour- by all kinds of processes «which 
Messrs. ard exhibit in their ‘Christmas and 
New Year Cards, show in a most striking manner what 
the art has.made. ‘The taste evinced ‘both in 

the design and colouring of these.cards, causes .a slight 
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doubt as to their origin. It appears, however, that a 
considerable number are produced in Scotland. The 
oe are also acquiring a distinct capacity for 
the art. ; 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Mr. Dicey’s article on Egypt, in the Nineteenth Cen- 
, entitled “ Egypt and the Khedive,” is a powerful 

nee | searching exposure of the misgovernment from 
which that country has suffered under its nt ruler. 
The problem which Mr. Dicey sets himself to explain is 
the cause of the enormous debt which Egypt has accu- 
mulated within the last fourteen years. The debt 
amounted to the trifling sum of four millions in 1863, 
when Ismail Pasha ascended the throne. In the brief 
iod since his accession, the Khedive has incurred 
iabilities amounting to a total of 87,000,0001. Partly 
from loans and partly from taxes, a sum not far short of 
two hundred millions has passed into the Treasury. How 
has this vast sum been spent ? Not on the public service, 
for at the highest estimate that has not cost more than 
4,000,000/. a-year. On useful public works perhaps ? Mr. 
Dicey into the details of the various public works 
executed by the Khedive, and finds that the outlay upon 
them cannot at the utmost have been more than 
25,000,0007. He thus reaches what he is justified in 


. calling ‘‘ the astounding result,”’ that “‘ within fourteen 


ears over a hundred millions have passed into the 
valida of the Khedive, as to whose disposal no account 
ever has been, or,” as Mr. Dicey believes, ‘‘ can be ren- 
dered.” Has it, then, been hoarded by the Khedive? 
Mr. Dicey says No; “‘ the money went as fast as it came 
in,” but this is how it went :— 


i .Anybody who has visited Egypt of late years, and has noted the 
0 cal theatres, the palaces and gardens, the unfinished works, 
tes daomtel factories, with which the country is covered, and has 
then reflected on the ruinous manner in which these buildings have 
been erected, the incompetence, neglect, and extravagance with which 
these works have been carried on, may make a fair general guess as 
to the way in which the country has been burdened with debt, with- 
out profit even to the author of all this waste and ruin. 


If all these incomplete and unproductive works had 
been undertaken in the public interest, they might have 
been taken simply as an illustration of the evils of 
despotic government, when the despot happens not to 
be “an able man;”’ but worse remains behind. It has 
not been in his capacity as a ruler that the Khedive has 
squandered so much money in futile projects; the pro- 
jects have not been entered upon for the benefit of his 
people, but in the pursuit of his own private ambition 
as a trader and speculative farmer. Mr. Dicey describes 
as follows the operations by which the Khedive, with a 
sort of greed repugnant to the tastes of Oriental rulers, 
as generally conceived, has endeavoured to become the 
largest farmer in the world :— 


But the truth is that this culpable indifference to the welfare of 
Egypt in respect of her finances is only part and parcel of the 
system under which the Viceroy has ruled, or misruled, the country. 

hen His Highness succeeded Said Pasha, his private estates did 
not exceed 30,000 acres. At the present moment the Khedive, in 
his own name and in that of his mother and children, owns upwards 
of 1,000,000 acres—that is, fully one-fifth of the whole cultivable 
soil of Egypt. This extraordinary accumulation of property has 
been effected in little over a dozen years. Egypt, in proportion to 
her cultivated acreage, is one of the most densely populated countries 
in the world, as well as the one in which property in the soil is held 
by the largest number of petty proprietors in proportion to popula- 
tion. This subdivision of the land is due partly to the traditions of 
the country, partly to the instincts of the race, still more to the con- 
ditions of Egyptian cultivation. But, be the cause what it may, the 
passion for land is universal. The fellaheen are, and have been 
from time immemorial, a race of peasant farmers. Large properties 
are the rare exception, and such a transfer of proprietorship as is 
involved in the accumulation of one-fifth of the cultivable soil into 
the hands of one landowner in the course of a little over a dozen 
years could not have been effected without grave disturbance and 
detriment to public interests, even if it had been brought about 
7 and solely by the action of economical causes. 

© say, however, that the transfer of this enormous area of land 
was not effected with the free will and consent of both parties is only 
to assert atruism. The great bulk of this land belonged to the 
fellaheen. The instinct of proprietorship is so strong in the fellah, 
that nothing short of absolute necessity will, as a rule, induce him 
to part with his fields, and to sink thereby from the position of a 
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or dictating any terms he may think 
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would be equally weighty if it could be shown to have been. t 
about by free sale and barter. 


As the immediate result, Mr. Dicey says, of this huge 
transfer of property, little short ofa million persons have 
had their homes destroyed, their lands taken from them, 
their position in life altered, in- their own persons or in 
those of the heads of their families, from that of peasant 
proprietors to that of day labourers. And even if we 
disregard this huge total of individual misery, it cannot 
be said that the Khedive’s unparalleled abuse of his 
pontion.9 a ruler has been for the advantage of Egypt 
as a whole :— KG 


On the contrary, such an accumulation is of necessity detrimental 
to the productiveness of the soil. Feypt is not a country where 
high farming, costly machinery, and the outlay of capital are 
required to make the earth yield forth her increase. Hand labour 
and constant supervision of the water supply are all that are 
wanted. It is obvious, therefore, that a system, under which small 
plots of ground are tilled by the owners of the soil, will in Egypt 
prove more profitable than a system under which large farms are 
cultivated by hired labour. Even under good and ere 
management the estates of well-to-do landowners uce one-third 
less per acre than those of the fellaheen, who employ no labour but 
their own. Even, therefore, if the Khedive had simply purchased 
at fair prices the lands he has taken, and had then cultivated them 
intelligently with free labour, there must inevitably have been a 
heavy loss to the revenue, on account of the decreased productiveness 
of the land when tilled by hired labourers in lieu of the owners of 
the soil. Intelligence, however, is the last term which can be applied 
to the mode in which the Khedive has administered his colossal 
estates. The same restless greed of power which led him to con- 
ceive the ambition of becoming the owner of the land of t, led 
him also to conceive the even wilder idea of farming his own 
estates from his own palace. It is not too much to say that Ismail 
Pasha has been his own bailiff, his own agent, and his own steward. 
It was the boast of Louis XIV. that not a cannon could be fired 
iu Europe without his permission. It may be said to be the 
ambition of Ismail Pasha, that not a blade of grass should grow in 
Egypt without his permission. | 


And this is not all. The fellaheen still left in possession 
of their little properties are liable to be carried off to 
work on the Khedive’s farms by corvée at the very time 
when they should be gathering in the produce of their 
own ground. They suffer in this way from the Khedive’s 
rapacious eagerness as a farmer, and until he submitted 
to a certain control under the management concluded by 
Messrs. Goschen and Joubert, they suffered from him 
also in his rapacity as a ruler, by demands for the pre- 
payment of their taxes, demands which they could only 
meet by borrowing at ruinous rates of interest. It is 
idle to say that this is the Oriental way of governing a 
country, and that the people like it. We have had 
evidence within the last few weeks that the people are 
grateful for the partial relief they have obtained 
through the action of European controllers, and 
there can be little doubt that they would be grateful for 
farther European interference, which should effect the 
reforms suggested by Mr. Dicey as indispensable to their 
comfort and security, abolish impartial tribunals for the 
healing of the grievances of the fellaheen, and induce 
the Khedive to abandon his ruinous speculations with — 
the land, and rent his large estates to small cultivators. 
Mr. Dicey urges strongly that this European inter- 
ference should be English. 


ART. 
—_ro—-— 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[ Third Notice.] 

We have already advised our readers to avoid the - 
shock of a rapid transition from the drawings of the old 
masters to the fine collection of British water-colours 
that is exhibited in the large room of the Grosvenor 
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Gallery. But, even if several days are allowed. to 
intervene between our visits to the two branches of the 
collection, it is impossible to help feeling a kind of dis- 
appointment, a want of thorough enjoyment of works 
that at avy other time would have seemed worthy of the 
most reverent study. 

The reason of this is not far to seek. In the drawings 
of many of the old masters we see the furthest point 
to which art has been carried in. that ticular style; 
they are the high-water marks of a tide that has been 
ebbing ever since, until now when perhaps the turn 
las begun, the former level appears at a quite unap- 
proachable height above us; whereas the history of 
English water-colours tells us merely of the early 
straggles of a new phase of art, one that with minor 
oscillations has been aroning, ever since, and is, we 
believe, destined to a great development. A talented 
writer has recently observed that ever since Titian the 
tendency of art has been more and more towards por- 
traitare and landscape, and, he might have added, 
towards portrait in landscape. Whether for good or for 
evil, the conception of landscape has changed ; resist it 
as we may, the scientific spirit invades’ every domain of 
our modern life. No man, however ignorant, can now 
regard mountains as having no shape in particular— 
trees as growing by no laws beyond the painter’s sense 
of beauty—the wind as blowing where it listeth; he 
knows the materials of a landscape are not put 
together haphazard ; he knows that every detail in it is 
as it is, and where it is, because in that way and no 
other is it fitted to its surroundings. All this forces 
modern painters to study a scene with the same care 
and reverence with which the older painters studied a 
face; feeling, even if they do not express it in words, 
that, in the one as in the other, the external features 
are the records of its history and origin, and cannot be 
changed without the loss of all that renders it most 
interesting. 7 ; 

It is in the English school of water-colours that this 
essentially modern tendency first to make itself 
felt, Faithfal study of Nature has been ever its leading 
characteristic; and even where a genius like Turner 
finally abandoned Nature in the pursuit of colour un- 
— by earthly conditions, he left no trace upon the 
school. . 

Thomas Girtin has been called the founder of English 
water-colours, and he was certainly the first in whom 
the new conception of landscape is at all prominent. 
There are various fine a of his work here; 
amongst which we would attention to 301, 302, 
and especially 304, which, being almost in monochrome, 
gives us his naturalism in the rendering of detail and 
effect unspoiled by the dull conventionality of colour, 
from which he never wholly escaped ; 303 and 312 are 
good examples of his rendering of a jorge expanse of 
country ; 314 is remarkable for its fine effect of storm. 
This dulness of colour, which seemed at first to be an 
essential part of water-colour practice, is well exempli- 
fied by a small drawing of Constable representing Stone- 
henge, in which the hues of a rainbow are reduced to a 
dark blue and a little dirty pink. 

In the works of David Cox we see the next phase that 
the art assumes. Here there is still a tendency towards 
subdued colour, but the advance in naturalness is very 
perceptible. Indeed, as far as he Cox is one of the 
most natural of painters. His effects of rain, of storm, 
of sunshine—in fact, of any of the changing sapeta of 
Nature—are wonderful, but for the thi are seen 
under these various effects he cared but little. In Bettws- 
y-Coed to this day are shown with pride the sites of man 
of his noted landscapes ; but it requires the eye of fait 
to see the resemblance. In fact, his art is somewhat in- 
complete, and may be compared with that of Mr. Whistler 
in the domain of portraiture. Of his numerous works 
here exhibited we will call attention to 61 and 65 as fine 
examples of his later style. Here we have great feelin 
of atmosphere; one feels it is rainy weather ; the win 
is blowing fresh and cold; but there is no light and no 
colour, and of course no form. To these 63 is a fine 
contrast; it is delightfully warm and sunny. 78 is a 


cooing: little study, fall of wind and movement ; the 
action of the figures is wonderfully suggested, 87 is 
fine in its rendering of distance, but there is no form in 
it, and it is unnaturally colourless, a fault that cannot be 
found with 98, an earlier work, which is wonderfully 
sunny in effect, rich in colour, and delicate and precise 
in drawing. 

In the works of George Barret appear concentrated 
all the defects that the sehool was endeavouring to 
shake off—falsity of subject, of effect, and of detail. The 
execution is laboured and ise, but here we see the 
negative advantages of Cox’s manner, who, if he told us 


little about the forms of Nature, at least never told us 


lies about them. In Copley Fielding we have a man of 
ay ol gle Rise gaa age ted by the false taste of an 
age that admired Barret. There are no very favourable 
— of his power here, bat 148 shows well his 
knowledge of wave-forms, and may be compared with a 
fine sketch of Stanfield’s (152). 


And now 7 et aie Wint, a ca of great 
wer, who, ough i _occasio to the old 
comeatsalinsk sombren he i 


ess, forms an excellent su a 
to David Cox, on account of his precision of awing 
and fine rendering of quiet effects ; 157 is a very charm- 
ing river scene, in which there is more light and colour 
than usual with him. In 160 the sky is very luminous, 
and the whole effect extremely beautiful; 161 is a 
example of his precision even in his slightest sketches ; 
168 is an attempt at a — effect of sunlight, but the 
result is rather heavy ; 181 is a wonderfal little bit. 
The landscape consists of a few tones merely, but they 
are so true as far as they go, and the sky is so luminous, 
and the figures are so admirably gat in, that the sugges- 
tion of Nature is complete. 

Farther on we find a few works of Muller, the 
brilliant genius who, had he lived, would have left a 
lasting mark upon our art. In 87 we have a very sober 
drawing, quite out of his usual line, in which we find 
most careful drawing, the stratification of the hills 
being given in a way one looks-for in vain in earlier 
landscapes ; the rest are chiefly rapid sketches, which 
give one some idea of his power of colour and effect, but 
not much else. 

The nen of Samuel Prout certainly do not do 
him justice, but even the most favourable specimens of 
his talent would leave us wondering what on earth Mr. 
Ruskin can see in this very commonplace architectural 
painter. His influence on the school, if any, must be 

ronounced decidedly bad. When we come to William 
Hanh wa Ae. the tet has taken an entirely new step. 
Here we have high finish and great brillianty of colour ; 
indeed, it has begun to imitate the effect of oil painting ; 
an aim that the school is still pursuing with, we think, 
the inevitable result, viz. that the best water-colour 
painters eventually take to the stronger material—a 
consummation that is not at all to be regretted, for water- 
colours have done their work, and a very useful one, and 
must now be content to hold a clatians place in the 
great development of landscape art that we so confidently 
antici 

Of mW liam Huni’s Searing Hess 203 is the one 
we select as the best example of his best style. In this 
the colour is rich without being strained, the effect is 
most luminous, and the execution is broader and more 
truly expressive of texture than is usual with him; 192 
is an inferior oma of  ariee malgec’. the ning 
life pieces are all disfigured by excessive stippli 
by means of which he endeavours to obtain a brifitancy 
which oils can give, without any sacrifice of texture. 
In 435 we see how admirably he could render cha- 
racter. 

And now we must consider the works of that great 
master who belongs to no school, and has founded none. 
That Turner should nore had “ followers oe rodent: § 
surprising fact, and rather testifies against i- 
ab of his art. Healthy or not healthy, however, we 
must accept with gratitude whatever he gives us; and 
although his greatest strength lay in oils, we can find 
here enough to remind us of the vast range of his 
powers. The Llanthony Abbey (255) is perhaps the best 
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of the series; it is of his middle period, and is magical 
ee eee ee and , and the suggestive 
slightness of its execution; 257 and 259 are interesting 
specimens of his earlier manner: The worst defects of 
his later are very” inent in the Lake of Thun 
(258); while a more fa _ example 

manner may be found in the Heidelberg (254); 260 
and 266 are good specimens of his Swiss studies ; while 
269 shows us an interesting sketch for the Liber Stndi- 


orum. ~ 

Our space does’ not permit us to notice the many 
fine works that lie outside the general scheme of 
this article. It will suffice to mention that there are 
figure studies of F. Walker, Wilkie, Landseer, Blake, 
J. F. Miller, Delacroix, Bonm , and others, besides 
many remarkable landscapes that we have had reluc- 
tantly to pass over. 





RALPH NICHOLSON WORNUM. 

On the 15th of the present month died at his house in 
Hi 20 Belsize Square, one of the most important 
fi in the history of English art for the last quarter 
of a ; Ralph N. Wornum, Keeper and Secretary 
of the National Gallery. Influential not by his painti 
or. by his practice as'an artist, because he resigned the 
profession after an elaborate education for historical and 
pee ee as a learned writer on art, and 
ecturer; he assisted in all the movements towards 
exten art education, and popularising taste, which 
have made so much p during that period. Let 
us place on record here a few details of his career. 

‘R. N. Wornum was born at Thornton, Berwick-on- 
Tweed, in 1812, but although he was thus a native of 
Séotland he was by parentage and by his entire life, 

in the soutls of England and abroad, thoroughly 
nelish. At ten he went to Ealing School, and at 
eighteen entered the London University. His father, 
w name is connected with certain improvements in 
the construction of the pianoforte, seconding his boyish 
desire for a knowledge of languages as well as a predilec- 
tion for art, at the end of four years (in 1834) sent him 
abroad with a pretty ample provision for unlimited study 
and travel. He thus visited nearly all the principal 
cities of Europe, residing’ lon in Rome and in 
Munich. At that time the small capital of Bavaria was 
assuming astonishing importance as a new school of 
revived fifteenth and sixteenth century art, a severe and 
somewhat dry revival indeed, which appealed rather to 
the learned to the loversof beauty; especially beauty: 
of colour. Of this Wornum never in his own 
showed’ any enjoyment. 

Ttns it was se eaaeinatie returned to Londow and 

practising; princi as’ a portrait’ painter; in 
iso, he failed A make a popular Herd owas and 
although the cartoon le contributed to the exhibition 


held* in Westminster’ Hall, when the new Houses of 


Parliament approached completion, was much’ 
for-certain grave 
the horses in the chariot of Boadicea, it did not’reeeive 
any reward. The same year (1843): he married Miss 
en, and through the persuasion of her step-father, 
Long, and Mr. Knight; began to write in 
various periodical works in which these gentlemen were 
interested; particularly the ‘Cyclopedia,’ ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary,’ and‘ Roman Antiquities.’ He was at that 
time the most qualified man in England to save our 
literature from: continuing, through absolute ignorance, 
to aa art and its history in such publications. 
his habit of writing led him to address Sir C. Hast- 
lake on the insufficiency of the catalogue of the National 
Gallery, and also to publish ‘The Epochs of Painting,’ 
which admirable work became, in a new enlarged 


edition, the text-book for the Oxford examinations, and’ 
t him the appointment of Lecturer to: Schools of 


Jesign as then existing. This lectureship he continued 
six or seven years, till the establishment of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, daring which time he de 
livered about 700 lectures. The establishment of the 
new system destroyed his hopes of succeeding as Di- 





respected 
qualities, and‘forthe drawmg of 


seen = the Schools with and = 1855 he ac- 
ce e i to an of the 
National , which wine hed contin osha hae till 
his death. 

Mr. Wornum was an omnivorous’reader, having’ the 
command of eight languages, including his native 
ad bela: Squiey Sale eh-taaiaenstubr tae ayesta 

im, being an enquiry into the i ' the 
Paul on Sieemntion of Christi . His ‘Lafe of 
Holbein’ will keep a high place in art literature ; also 
his ‘ Analysis‘of Ornament.’ His death was caused by 
a complication of disease, which is described medically 


as hemiplegia and emphysema, hastened by bronchitis. 


He was buried in Kensal Green Cemetery, om Thursday, 
the 20th. It is with great regret that we hear that, 
partly owing to the failure some years ago of one of the 
companies in which he was insured, Mr. Wornum had 
been able to make but a slender provision for the large — 
family whick he leaves behind him. 





VARIORUM NOTES. 
—_o — 

It is reported, a second time, that Osman Pasha has com- 
mitted suicide. The heroic spirit which survived the hunger 
and hardship of beleaguered Plevna, which endured scornful 
and unscathed the galling adulation and intolerable commisera- 
tion of magnanimous Muscovites, has at last succumbed. A 
copy of the Daily. Telegraph of Monday was. brought to him to 
while away his hours of solitude, and it was too much for him. 
He felt that he ought to have died, and so, regardless of the 
precepts of the Prophet, and confident of forgiveness, the hero 
made himself a sacrifice to sustain the unstained veracity of the 
largest circulation in the world. 

Numbers of the Turkish prisoners have died of the cold on 
their way to Tiflis, where the winter is as abnormally severe 
as it is mild in the North of Europe. 


M. Francois Coppée has just published a poem, entitled’ 
“La Téte de la Sultane,” founded on a well-known story told 
by Gibbon, among others, The story is that of'a Sultan 
whose troops grew mutinous: because they believed that; 
enslaved by the love of a beautiful Sultana, he was.neglecting 
his empire and. the arts of war, and who, to’ prove his 
superiority to mere love for the woman, had. her head cut off,. 
and flung it among the troops. M. Coppée-tellé the story. 
poetically and picturesquely of course, but with the regulation 
French strength of contrast. between the vol 
softness: of one:scene and.the furious soldiers and blood-dripping. 
head.of.the other. It. is.a.pity that. M. Coppée should waste: 
his.talents on.such horribly repulsive subjects. 

The recent case of Mr. Herbert, R.A., and his:eonfiscation: 
of the picture which bore his. name, but which, after due 
deliberation, he decided was not his work, raises: the .curious 
question whether a manufacturer of any kind:has the right to- 
take possession. of anything assumed to be his werkmanship 
and brought to him for verification. It: is; of course,.highly 
annoying to an artist to find inferior works palmed off aw hie; 
but. if all the distinguished painters in London were: to lay; 
violent hands on the.works which bear their. signature, but. 
are not their work, they would soon possess a curious.collection. 
of works of art. 


We hear that a new process of manufacturing Prussian: ble; ° 
for the use of paper stainers, calico printers, and colour mixers; 
has been discovered by Mr. Owen Ross, C.E., of the St; George's” 
Works, Peckham (author of ‘Air and’ Fuel,’ &e.) It is. 
believed that the. considerable advantage gained’ by the new” 
process in cost of preparation will enable consumers to procure 
Prussian biue at a rate hitherto impossible. Mr. Ross has been 
reading some papers of great interest in connexion. with this 
subject at.the Institute of Civil Engineers. 


The Revue des Deux Mondes: publishes; an’ article on 
Cervantes from the: pen of the late Prosper: Mérimée: This 
article was written some time since as @ prefiice: to a new 
translation of ‘Don Quixote,’ which is:shortty to appear. 





























Mr. Theodore Tilton has visited England lately, and has 
‘been in London, but shas «studiously .avoided meeting anyone, 
and has -euceeetled ‘in remaining envélopeid ‘in impenetrable 
mystery, in-spite ofthe determined ‘efforts of ‘many American 
friends resident in London to discover-his whereabouts. His 
success in thus hiding himself is all the more curious when it 
is considered how remarkable Mr. ‘Tilton’s appearance is. He 
is, or was, one ofthe -handsomest «men .in ‘New York, and his 
tall form and youthful faee, surmounted by masses of fair 
hair, made ‘him .a striking figure ‘in ‘New VYotk :streets and 
drawing-roeoms, - ‘Novone who had ever ‘seen ‘Mr. Tilton could 
easily fail to.recognise:him again. Perhapshis-old friend Mrs. 
Victoria Woodhull-might be able to offer.some.assistance. 
Captain J. ‘Wilkinson, of the late Confederate States Navy, 
has written anduteresting book, entitled ‘The Narrative of a 
Blockade Runner’ (New York: Sheldon and Co.), which will 
-he of value.to all who wish to know.something of the American 
Civil War from -a ‘Southern point of view which iis neither 
bumptiousness nor braggadocio. 


Mr. Pellegrini’s portrait .of Mr. Whistler, which figures so 
prominently in The Grasshopper, was painted on one of 
Whistler's - with -one-of Whistler's brushes, -so it 
certainly ‘should ‘be deeply :impressed with the inspiration of 
the master of-black-and white. 


A propos of Mr. Whistler, what does a writer in the White- 
hall Review:mean, :insspeaking of ‘the: first:night of The Grass- 
hopper, and mentioning that ‘Mr. Whistler was there, looking 
“‘ profusély improper.” Te must have a bold heart who writes 
thus about Mr, Whistler after the Ruskin:affair. 


That portion of the South-Kensington Museum which was 
«western side—is:now given up ‘to-water-colour ‘sketches, 500: in 
number, illustrating life in various Asiatic and American 
countries, including Java, Japan, and California. The artist 
as ‘Miss Merianne North, -who is, ‘it may ‘be mentionell, related 
to Lady Kaye Shuttleworth. 


M..de Lesseps recently gave.a lecture in Paris on Ancient 
Egypt, and recountted:the story.of the Kheilive’s making the 


of Mariette Bey. A.distinguished personage was 
about to xisit Egypt, and the Jhedive was -rather ‘at a loss to 
dznow whom to.assign to:him. through Bgypt. M. de 


as guide y 
distinguished personage could not be more -gratified than ‘by 
discovering ‘some antiquity himself. Mariette Bey would easily 
be able to discover one first, re-inter it secrétly,:and manage so 
that the distinguished -visitor would ‘find it himself. This was 
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The mania for “flats,” exemplified in Queen Anne’s Man- 
sions and less aristocratic piles, is.about to spread to a district 
‘where ‘the gratification of it can hardly be ‘looled -upon with 
equanimity by admirers of beauty. “We'learn ‘that a y 
has been formed for erecting a huge block of “ flats” on the 
land which the Bxhibition ‘Commiissioners:of 1661 feel «eom- 
pélled to turn to the most ‘profitable account after “the ‘losses 
sustained through the icultural Society’s Gardens, ‘This 
is almost the best site south of Hyde Park. What-will South 
‘Kensington and ‘the ‘admirers of ‘the Albert Memorial say? 

‘There ‘is “every reason ‘to believe ‘that ‘the‘Government ‘have 
decided on the report of their committee as to the .site for.the 
new Government offices, and have fixed agaiust\Gharing Cross, 
“and ‘for Great'George Street. A ‘Bill will “be “introducedl iimto 
Parliament next Session .giving the Office of Wonks. 
acquire the necessary land. It is, no doubt,«correctby:inferred 
‘from ‘this that ‘the negotiations for erecting ‘the ‘Odlonial 

Museum near the Colonial Office have come to nothing. 


Das Ausland, the German geographical magazine, published 
by Cotta of Stuttgart, will-celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
its existence at the close of this year. A special “ Jubilee 
Number” will be issued in commemoration of the event. 


Miss Emily Faitlifull’s sveekly spaper, Zhe West London 
Express, has proved such a success that she has been obliged to 
introduce steam machinery into her office, and to increase her 
staff of women compositors. ‘Mies Paithfull prumises.some new 
features in the Victoria Magazine during the ensuing year. 
In the January number a series of portraits of eminent 
women will be .commenced, accompanied .by .biographical 
sketches. 

‘Captain Parker Gillmore (“Uhique ”)‘has inthe press‘a new 
work, entitled ‘The’Great Thirst and,’ ing an account 
of a ride:threugh Natal, Orange Free States, Dransvaal, and 
Kalahari, which will be published early in the new year by 
Messrs. Caasell, Petter, and Galpin. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDEIPIONS. 


Anstie, Dr.—On the Uses of Wines in Health and Disease. (Crown 8vo, pp. 74.) 
Macmillan and Co. : 

Aristophanis Ranae.—Edited by F. A. Paley, M.A. (Small 8vo, pp. 138.) 
G. Bell and Sons. 


Baddeley, W.—George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and Other Poems, 
(Crown 8vo, pp. 141.) Hartiwitkean® Bogue. 6s. 

Bell’s Reading Books.—Grimm’s Tales. (Small 8vo.) G. Bell and Sons, 1s, 

Blackie, Professor J,.8.—The Natural History 6f Atheism. (Crown 8vo, pp. 
247.) Daldy, Isbister, and Go. 

Boyle, Frederick.—The:Narrative of an Expelled Correspondent. (Demy 8vo, 


done, and “the ‘istinguished personage had ‘the ‘pleasure of | prinmy-YexrBook'tor 1671, (Demy6e0,pp.S6;) ‘Willamsant-orgate, 
“ ” an important and entirely new monnment. The | Brown, Walter—Tales, Poetry, and Fairy. Tales. (Square.crown Svo,) WW. 


victim .of this little practical joke.is said to -be noother than. 
the Crown ‘Prince of ‘Prussia. | 

A recruit, who would have delighted the heart of Frederick 
the-Great, has-just entered -the Prussian Guards. He is over 
‘two métres high, :severiteen -yeats of age,‘and well built. The 


young giant’s name is Straub. He is a native of Cleve—a|_ 


town rather noted for its tall:men. 


The students of ‘the Pesth University have opened a sub- 
scription list to present Osman Pasha with a silver laurel 
wreath, bearing ‘the*inseription :—“ From ‘the true Hungarians: 
to the hero of Plevna, Osman Nuri Pasha.” 

On December 22 it will be just 200 years since Stettin fell 
imto ‘the hands -of ‘the ‘Prussians. The anniversary is to ‘be 
celebrated as.municipal.celebrations generally are. 
~ An hotel-keeper in Kentucky advertises ‘that he bonrds and. 
lodges newly-married:couples at-half-prices. He seems to have 
found out that such people mastly'live on ‘love, and do not cost 
much .to keep. 
medium of Hakluyt Society, much interested inthe literature:of 
‘Spain and Portugal. He is about to make «nother tour ain | 
expected from him. ) 


Brown. 
Cazalet, Edward.—The .Hastern Question. (Demy ‘6vo, jpp. 42;) “E,.Stan- 
ford. iis. , 
‘Ohanson, J."M.—A Bookof Bpisedes. ‘(Fcp.'6vo;) Deanami Son. — 


Co. 
Coutts, John.—Philosophy of .the Seven Principles. .(Crown ‘8vo, .pp. 335.) 


and Co, 
Frank Raleigh of Watercombe. In3 vols, (Crown ‘8vo.) ‘Chapman:and Hall. 
Bis. 6d. 


“Hay, Mary “Cecil—Unider "the Will. In 3 vols. (Crown 8vo,) Harst.and 
‘Blackett. G1s..6d. 
‘Hertord, Breoke.—The-Story of Religion in England, (Crown ‘6vo, pp-391.) 
Go. 


\C.. Kegan 'Panband 
“Hinton, Z."W.—The"Huguendts, (Rep. 8vo, pp.73)) ESWvAllen. 
Lamb, Charles and Mary.—Poetry for Children, (Smélh@vo, pp.22%i) "*Otsdtto 
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Mackintosh, John.—The History of Civilisation in Scotland. Vol. I. (Demy 
8vo, pp. 560.) W. P. Nimmo. 

Mann, Robert James, M.D.—Domestic Economy and Household Science. 
(Small 8vo, pp. 378.) E. Stanford. 

McCarthy, Justin.—Miss Misanthrope. In 2 vols. (Demy 8vo.) Chatto and 
Windns, 


- Peravian Loans. (Demy 8vo, pp. 20.) E, Wilson. 1s. 


Pohl, Adolphus—Thomas Brown's Will. A Novel. In 3 vols, (Crown 8vo.) 
Tinsley Brothers. 31s. 6d. 

Railway Diary and Officials’ Directory for 1878. (Demy 8vo.) McCorquodale 
and Co. ls. 


Tinsley Brothers. 31s. 6d. 

The Ajax of Sophocles.—Edited by C, E. Palmer, M.A, (Small 8vo, pp. 126.) 
G. Bell and Sons. ‘ 

Topinard, Dr. Paul.—Anthropology. (Demy 8vo, pp. 548.) Chapman and 
Hall. 


Trench, Archbishop.—Mediwval Church History. (Demy 8vo, pp. 432.) 
millan and Co. ° 

Wilson, Erasmus, F.R.S,—Cleopatra’s Needle. (Crown 8vo, pp. 214.) Brain 
and Co, 5s. 


E 








The Evitor cannot undertake to return Manuscripts. 
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HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LAN E— 
—— NIGHT, December 26, will be produced the Grand Christmas 

THE WHITE CAT, by E. L. BLANCHARD, Scenery by W. 
‘ in which the Celebrated OKES ‘FAMILY will make their‘ re- 
in . Premiére Danseuse—Madlle. Pitteri. Double Harle- 
Morning Performances—THursDAY, Dec. 27; SaTURDAY, Dec. 29; 
and every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY. - SATURDAY during the month of January. 
Office open Ten till Five 


x 





Pores GREAT WORKS.—The BRAZEN SERPENT, 

CHRIST LEAVING THE PRATORIUM, and one TERING 

Sartyre, Battle of Ascalon,—-At the’ DORE GALLERY, 85 New Bond Street. 
DAILY. ¥ Ten to Six. One Shilling. 


Te AMOOR 1 RIVER NAVIGATION COMPANY 
se tte Ca ne tp goed itl be paid that and 

“= bonds, due on the ee eee of 7, next, J. HENRY Sonatoea & Co, 

aah. Cee ee Mans Of tun ee ee Cee Th 

Coupons must be left for examination two eka daye before applying for 





: i December 21, 1877. 





RIGHTON.—TO be LET, Furnished, in Eaton Place, 

ee oo Double Deewing Roo Dining. = cu 

m and Library, 

cent os Dematie Cllows. Would be Let for Five or Six Months, during 

the absence of the owner in Italy, at the very low rent of Three Guineas per 

week, — Apply to Messrs. Day & Son, House Agents and Decorators, 197 
Western Road, Brighton. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, price 2s, 6d. 


N the VALUE of PHOSPHORUS as a REMEDY for 
. L088 of NERVE-PO BREAK-DOWN from OVERWORK, NEU- 
RALGIA, MELANCHOLIA, a, and other Manifestations of Nervous 
Exhaustion ; Regimen and ae By E, A. Kinsy, 





th General Directions for 
M.D; M.B.O.8, Bng., late Physician to the City 





H, E. LEWIS, 136 Gower Street, London, 


_ - 
Na Sn mee Seren geeMmaRR hey tre 2 ae ie 2 Ne BI ee Narn pe MS A ml gr i A = a ee a ee 
i . ait a ss an . , _ - nse 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE, 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Head Office:—No. 7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, EC. . 
West END AGENTS: 
Messrs. GRINDLAY & ©0., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 


Hugh Gough Arbuthnot, A. 0. Gu , 
Hokers Desa Blyth, Esq. a a 
William T. Brand, J. B, Kendall, Esq. 
Major-General H. P. ° Esq. 
George B Dewn me Devi Powell, ge 
Robert B. Dobres E P.F 4 9 
George L. M. Gibbs, Esq. Ro ; 
Howard Gilliat, ‘er Col Leop Seymour 
Goschen, Esq. Lewis A. Wallace, Esq. 


William B. Watson, . 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Fifteen Days of Grace allowed for 
Renewal ef Christmas Policies will expire on 9th January. 


The Directors invite applications for Agencies. 


Prospectuses, Copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other 
information, can be had on 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 





1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Annual Income, 1876 .. «se «os «s «os os «+ £1,475,858 
Fire Reserve .. eo ee. ee oe os 0s 6A GUN eUO 
Life and Annuity Reserve 66 we Yee ve be * oy * Barn 
Total Invested Funds .. .. «s «se oe «+ «oe 5,494,034 


The valuation of Life Policies effected in the new PARTICIPATING CLASS 
will take place for the Term ending 31st December, 1878, and on the DECLA- 
RATION OF PROFITS all Life Policies effected in 1877 will rank for TWO 
YEARS’ BONUS. 

Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 

Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 

For Se Sr ee Part & eee apply as above, or to 
of the Agents of the Company : ard 

*,* Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Christmas should be paid within 
fifteen days therefrom. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Pian cetilemge pen rae seca tan Res. 
eens its liberality and promptness in the settlement 
of Claims, 23,336,000 ving bean Dell bedeenmen iaetieen to en, 
In proof of the public confidence in the principles and conduct of this Esta- 
blishment, it will suffice to state that the total business exceeds £125,000,000. 
OC. E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. 
Head Office—Surrey Street, Norwich. ee eee 
December 25, 1877. 


[MEERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1 Old Broad Street, B.C. ; and 16 & 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 


Insurances FIRE on in all parts of the world at Moderate 
Rates of Prompt and settlement of Claims. 


Policies falling due at Christmas should be renewed before the 9th of 
January, or the same will become void. 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
NO8ktTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Acts of Parliament, 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
POLICIES falling due at Christmas should be RENEWED within Fifteen 


days from the 25th instant. Recei be had of the various Agencies and 
Branches, and atthe Head Ofoe, re 


London : 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
Dec. 1877. West End Office : 8 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


BANs OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal Towns in South Australia. 

Bills negotiated and collected. Money — on deposit at agreed rates. 

Apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E. 


ami PURDY, Genera] Manager. 


plan FIRE Oezeom Lombard Street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss settlements, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World, 


GEORGE WM. LOVELE. 
Secretaries {SON | DROOMPIELD. 


O) “ister Contact ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL. 
n n ae coureyance of She Maile to the Mediterransn, 

















Japan, regen og and Oriental Steam 
rong ion Gomes despatch their shoeaaee from een via. the 
Suez every Thursday, from eniceevery Friday, an: from with 
the Overland Mails, every Monday. es 


Offices—122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


-~ - - . SE STI agen ot 7 A Oe REP Bs Fe 
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ONDON LIBRARY, 1 
L 2 Bt. = James's Square, Lain 


PaTron—H.R.H. THE Seamen OF WALES, . 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. ofa 


£3 a year, or £2, with ‘ee eee Life Membership, 
£26. volumes are e allowed to ee Pecan 1 town Members, 
Reading Room open from Ten to Hal-pat fis on application. 
ROBER'’ 


HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Bi sESECE BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


e Bank undertakes the enstody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec- 
Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. eeepcpuagson: 
eee od Wk, an a ae ee, — 


Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2, On Mon- 
days the Bank is open until 9 p.m. a nar 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


A CCLRENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD, 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
May be provided against by @ Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ee A. sthek Ceabek. a ae 


£1 £130,000 has been pl a 50 RATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Hallway Stations, the the Local Agents, or 64 Cornhill, 


Kondom TL ITAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
42 POULTRY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 


INSURED AGAINST by SINGLE PAYMENTS covering 1, 5, 10, or 20 Years, 








or the WHOLE LIFE. 
£1,000 wae rats nore “ante as 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


By Uniform Annual irrespective of occupation, from 5s. up to £4. 
Participation in Profits without Liability. 


RAILWAY and GENERAL ACCIDENT COMPANY, “a 
The Right Hon, Lord KINGSALE, 
42 POULTRY. 


Prospectuses, &c., Free W. BURR, F.S.S., Managing Director, 


EAL & hi 8 GAT AS OSU 


ILLUSTRATI _ PRICES 
BEDDING, and BEDROO FURNITURE, sent RE oot be 
by post. 
195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. . 


HEAL & er S GOOSE DOWN QUILTS, from 
to 38s. EIDER DOWN QUILTS, from 282. to 160s. 
Liki cl deck andl pola ongs tose cedk cn enetceier ee 

195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


YOUR CANDLES. cote ight we 
neat, Al he Oundle PRICE'S PATER satan Oh me 
Le ae ne oe 





R. TENNANT, Gnotos cou, 1 2 Pant ai 


supp STRUCTION in and Fossils, to to illustrate the 
Works of Bonney, Geikie, Lyell, Jukes, Phillips, and others, on 
the following terms :— 


100 Small in with Three eeetee £2 2 0 
500 cece tna te Calheehe th Vive Teepe, soesee § 6 O 
Specimens, larger, in Cabinet, with Nine Drawers eoee 1010 0 
soc entoupee Sensctih Gide th Miestaiei Mncbibeay ax Oaitaap, ch BO 
extensive Collections, either to illustrate or 5 
Guineas each, with requisite to 
ot tens token et ath caine 
pleasure to the traveller in all parts of e World. 





£10 —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
per post, One of 
LADY'S GOLD, WATCHES, © 





Messrs SAY ibe attdegs peotiedd With Gupetlontel Gremanek milliners 
ready to travel to any part of kingdom, free of to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning immediate 


J & ¥?S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


fl 


SPOONS AND FORKS. 


SLACK’S SILVER El ELECTRO-PLATE, 


BY ELKINGTON’S PATENT PROCESS, 


IS A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER SLACK’S 
NICKEL SILVER. . 


FOR SILVER-LIKE APPEARANCE, 
FOR CONSTANT 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN WORKMANSSIP, 
I8 EQUAL TO STERLING SILVER. 
MADE IN A GREAT VARIETY sa USEFUL ARTICLES SUITABLE 


WEDDING OR ‘OTHER een te 
ne ge 
CRUET-FRAMES, wi CUT GLASSES, 18. 18s. ae, 
TEA SPOON DESSERT. 20s.; TABLE, 80s. per Dozen. 
rib Sink be SSHRI, 20. per Dosen. Cases, 50s. to 130s. 


D 
FISH-EATING KNIVES, in 45s. to 120s. the 
SETS of PLATED SPOONS snd BORK. meee 
SETS of CUTLER 





anaieaiaiaed ae 
|HHT 


Fiddle 
‘Thread 
Pattern. 

Bead and 











£s1dj)£ 2 aif « AZ 8. d 
12 Table Forks .. SOR ee ehereeseeee Steeeee 1ll J 118 J 2 4 0 210 0 
32 Dessert do. ....cscccecsene 660enasceas 1 0 0110 0} 112 0}116 O 
12 Table Spoons eeeeeeeeeeee eters ee eee eee 1 10 J 1 18 0 2 4 0 210 6 
DesNeRG GOs ov vg ccrssicscsicverccesves 1 0} 110 0}112 01116 6 
12 Tea Gh be ud vhbncdecagceedustsacns 012 0|018 O01 2 0110 0 
Salt By wrceneerys.exses sceueusene 0 010 8 004 00 4 0 
YX PRI Ga sic ic cc técdecas beccsscseces 01001602002 «0 
6 Egg GO. susisisdcocdsecens sosecesel O 9 01012 OF1011 01012 0 
1 Gra GPs ccancanasesdtavsssues evseel 9 6 OFO 7 6O 9 6010 6 
1 Soup Ladle Sieussuense ness chssecweea 0 9 6.018 0015 01016.6 
5 DRT oc necvdccdsodece tmes tet des 011 0} 018 00165 016 6 
1 BeePeR Glo seek cccsigdeccdsiccbicas 026083 606 0:0 6 0 
2 Sauce Ladles . 1065 60700 8 «0109 0 
1 Beger BERR. ccc cece scccccosepcosesses 03 0:0 490409005 0 
1 Sugar Tongs ....... SdedeViicoeryeete 02603 00 8 6040 
8 4 Ol 2 B21 6819 ¢€ 
LD GOODS RE-SILVERED — to New. RICHARD 
one ee ae ae be on is, however old, can be re 
ELECTRO-SILVERING, by which process old, can be re- 
silvered equal to new.—. given for rep 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 


KNIVES, best t to 
TICE EAE EG et etn: meat 


2nd size. 
1 Dozen....ceeeses 2 £1 2 0 
1 Pair of Carvers .. 0 6 06 6 060 


ai: | graces, FENDER and FIRE-TROX WAREHOUSE 
economical, consistent with 


Copper Teakettles, 
GLACE’S KITCHEN SETS of tae REQUI- 
First Prize Set eeeeeeeeeerene . £3 0 
Medium Set 





RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 


IRONMONGERS TO HER MAITESTY,.. 


336 STRAND, LONDON, W.. 
OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 


HoLLoway's PILLS.—A Remedy f for Bilious and Liver 
laints.—Those who suffer from complaints should 

ty the eects of thls antl emodyy a fe done of which wi ake the 

esi mee a preventive, 8 ee ca er ane ate 


Uniediaily a th removal of nity ofthe Mma nd 
each tributary organ in its function and stimulating the 





i 


pal 
i 








| 
| 
: 


atcha ragtime annie aid 





recep nc nance ae reteset tn. jit cesta aati timers nineteen ith apermceatiancaattnneeti enti ta eT MOE Sat 








Fook Lakes Bb a a a 
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OETZMANN & GCO., 


FURNISH YOUR | 67 69 71, 73, 77,&79 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 
HOUSE NEAR TOTTENHAM ‘COURT ‘ROAD. 
HOUT GARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
THROUG FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c., &e. 
A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post Free, 


THE -BEST OF GHRISTMAS BOXES. 
‘SAVE ‘TIME “ND ‘WORRY “BY ‘USING 
STONE’S PATENT BOXES, 

TO SORT AND ARRANGE YOUR PAPERS. 

ALL PARTICULARS POST FREE FROM 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.— 4s so chighly a 
ciated as «a .case of, re ae 
‘can be ordered of any wine merchant,or RANT, Distillery, Maid- 


stone, Queen's Quality,as to her sey three aie 
rane, uns ats neue hat. ceedings 


GRATEBEVUais— —COMFORTIN c. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


OLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT ‘THE WORLD. 
“The Boonomy-of Matare:providesa: Remedy for-every Complaint 


VICKERS’ 
ANTILACTIC 


Is the only ‘known Effectual Remedy for REEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, and LUMBAGO. 
Sala by Chemists, in ‘bottles, 1s. 1id., 2s. 94, 4s. 64, 





‘Deptt :—OUSTOM HOUSE CHAMBERS, BK Pp ae S” S 
LOWER THAMES STREET. (BREAKFAST 
CO cC: O A. 


JAMES EPPS ™ CO,, 


HOMGOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 





LADIE 8” ‘ESTABLISHED 1806. 
HAS ‘BECOME:A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY BELTS SALMON, ODY, & CO., 
YOR THE:NURSERY,"PHE SIOK ROOM, AND THE FAMILY TABLE. ome Inventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC | SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
JOHNSTON'S (HE OLD HOUSE) 
CORN #LOUR 





“CLEANLINESS.” 
W. ‘G. NIXEY’S Refined BLAOK LEAD in Block, for 
e all kinds of é‘ 


ee Steel 
cee mentee es ag Sold in 1d. and 4d, 
*Ask ‘for 


W. @ NIXEY’S BLACE LEAD, 
Ani see that you haveit. 12 Soho Square, London, W. 
OAUTION .—Phere are several imitations. 


‘In comsequence of Spurious Imitations of 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
Which are.calculated to deceive the 
Public, WEA & PEWRINS ‘have 
adopted 8 NEW LABGBL, theating 
signature, thus 
Which will be placed on every .béttle of ‘WORDESIBESHIRE SAUCE, and 
6 ae 6 race shee eiiitieedinie 2 sais aes OS 
Retail, by World. a CARACAS ce c¢oa.— 
A-most delicious and vainable article.” —Standard. 


+, EE ee and Air, edited 


\m 
HIGHLAND 


| qf &e 'S EXTRACT OF COCVOA— 
Of great value'to invalids who wish to avoid-rich articies of diet. 

| wrentinitnunaae -the superfluous. oil.” —Feed, 

. TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 

| KINAHAN’S . tL . WHISKY. 

| (THE Cmeast OF ‘OLD IRISIL WHISKTES. Pure, 

‘mild ymréliow , delicious, and most wholesome. 

ie Universally Recommended by:the Medical Profession. 

ee says ; —— and pure, wéll-matured, 

20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA 


and asa Gatoand enti Aperiant for Delinae: Gomatentions ates, 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD & CO, 
172 NEW BOND Cee, Saree aud.of all Chemists throughout 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. _ oe FOr 25 TS, 
w= free, whichexplains 
rshlmtrm ee the 


57 ‘ince: a 


Note.—I rare EDAD 
— AL TEETH Paris) 
ame t and delicate casts, ona + wiiiearaeton ate 


mastication, extreme lig combined. 
insu red, useless se hint os articulation is and 
In the administration of nitrous oxide de gas, Mf. @ ii Jones has introduced an 


entirely new process, 
TESTIMONIAL. 


** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express m: my tomstnenheferien tats atten- 
tion mestication an in the construction of a. cial Teeth, which aioe my 
peter lation 4% am glad to 


hear that. you have ob- 
Reval Livews Be Patent, to protect what I comeaher the per- 
feotion es Pai on Dentioaiga tistry. In recognition ot your valuable services you are 
at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 
‘By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen 


“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


W Bite’s. me LEVER TRUSS COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 


detected, and worn during sl A circular be had 
and the ‘eumnewticeaeiean cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, quthedleeliniaensh 
of the body or inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Sin geen lyk 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d:; postage free. Double ditto, 
81s. 6d., — 2s. 6d.; postage free. Umbilical ditto, 42s. and 52s, 6d, ; 


Bperererea tab te tecew 0 en arnrtenrenatre Post Office, Piccadilly. 


aes STOCKINGS, KNEE-OAPS, &e., for VARI- 
LEGS, SPRAINS. be th Se nase light fi in ESS and and ine Setien ana 
Tn poe Price 4s. 64:, 7 78. 64, 108., and 16s, 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


LAZENBY & ae PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 
of the celebrated 


EK. ments.—E. pa Teceipte, 

and manufacturers eee ae vourab] 

distinguished by thelr name name, beg to remind the satscelona sod enocmnbiy 

— ih Bane a entirely eee — 92 _— Street, 

Street, London, 8.B. pn Y 

HARVEY'S SAUCE:—CAUTION. —The admirers of this 
celebrated 


particularly requested to observe that each 
prepared by E.LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used co many. fears, elgned 
“* Elizabeth Lazenby,” 





AUTOTYPE. PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Illustrations by.the-Autotype-and Processes, employed 
Lovee British Museum, Numismatical, Royal 
Tecwanilne af Medals and Goins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, 
Drawings, and 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c:, dc, 
Fe ene eee 
UTOTYPE the old’ methods of Ptotographic 
processes. which; g all the beauty of Silver Prints,are ates 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
38 RATHBONE PLACE, 
Displays a splendid collection of copies of the Great Masters from the Art 
Galleries of Europe. 


REPRODUCTIONS‘ of TURNER'S LIBER Scksgeeit ute 
The WORKS of SIR 


CavE. 
BrEavis, "tee Moreau, TRAYER, GoNnzaLes. in SEIGNAC, 
&e., &e., &e. 
“A ROYAL GARDEN PARTY AT CHISWICK.” 
By the Chevalier Drsanous. 


The‘ AUTOTYPE COMPANY has suceeeded: in producing fine Permanent 
Historical souew Two 


. This Work 
prices, iacluding a-key.to the paeae on Calico. and Holler 
17 in. by 8 im, India Tint and Title .........+...+ 1 1 
ig LBP PTeT ETE TT eTET Tite Tie 3 8 
47-in, by 21 imi, Water Colours on Avutosype Base.... 10 10 
Catalogues on application. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36 RATHBONE PLACE. 
The Workse—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W. 8. Biap. Director of Werks, J. R. SawzeR, 
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HURST &BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


—_——_ 


HISTORY of ENGLISH. HUMOUR. the 


Rev. A. G. L'Hstraner, Authorof: “ The-Life of the-Rev. We Pr 
2 vols., 21s. 


A YOUNG SQUIRE ofthe SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY, from the Papers of CHRISTOPHER’ JEAFFRESON, of 
Dullingham en Edited: by Joun Corpy JEAFFRESON. 

2 vols., crown 8vo,, 21s. 
o “Two Two agresbio wba aportant olame They 


| haba minal mienncneciecan imei alae 


A MAN of OTHER DAYS: : Bocllations of 
M. Yoxok, Author of * The Holr of Redelyffe,” he. 2 Yoke, 2a. 


CHEAP ED EDITION “ re JUNIOR: a 


Bein Cea Forming the New 
Standard Library.” 


Lat ese Price 5s., bound 
and illustrated. 


THE NEW AND peat NOVELS. 
UNDER: the WILL. Mary Ceci Hay, 


Author of “ Old Myddelton’s on &e. 3 vols. 


DORIS BARUGH. By Mrs. Macquom, Author 


of “Patty,” “Diane,” &e. 3 vols. 


The VILLAGE COMEDY. By Mortimer and 


FRANCES COLLINS, 
“ A very good book, a eaiapaiih carefully written.”—Post, 


The SQUIRE’S COURTSHIP. B | Mrs. 
MACKENzIr DANtIEL, Author of “ One Golden Summer,” &c. 

“ A bright story, full of life and character.” —Post. 

A JEWEL of a GIRL. the Author of 


* Queenie,” “‘ My Love, she’s but a Lassie,” 
“ An exceedingly pleasant and enjoyable story.” — 


MAUD LESLIE. By Lady aan THYNNE, 


Author of “ Off the a dae 2 vols. : 
“ This story is interesting and very well toll.” —<pectator. 


TWO TALES OF MARRIED. LIFE. _HARD 


TO BEAR. By Grorciana M. Crark; and A TRUE MAN. By 
M. C. Straurxe. 3 vols. 


| The MILLER’S DAUGHTER. By AwneBEALE, 


Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. (Next eceek. 





FIRST YEAR: OF Pi PUBLICATION. 
patsgees. 8 SCOTTISH: Aakdteh S&C 
ne 


Price ONE SHILLING... | 
# The , Houses of Parifament, Army and 
Contains copious Lists of 
Nevy, Civil Service; The Church, Law, - and 
Burghs, &c., &c. . ; 
Edinburgh : WILLTAM’ PATERSON: 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., and... TAYLOR, Ave Maria Lane, B.C, 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. People’s Edition, crown 8¥0. 63. ” 
PPBINCIPLES of ae ee with some 

London, LONGAMANS: & 00} 
et ncrvinn Otani NEEDLE: with Brief Notes on 


By Buasares: Wiisony PBS. With 
Cloth, price 5s.; post, 54.64... 


BRAIN & 00, 96% Paternoster Row, E.C. 


a 


DES, THE ‘BIBLE. “SUPPORT TOTAL 
ABSTINENCE?’ By the Rav. B, Val ee awncty DOL. BSA > Hend: 


ve London :'W: TWEEDIE & CO., 337 Strand. 
mages a By a Be losot an 
Two Portraits; 
sstvuntede rs - 
“The memoir which rich ecomatir Ue sy gives en intreting- sement 
am. appropriatestribute to an extra- 
ordinareman." Edinburgh Revie. 


PAUL & CO, (fuecessors:to 
. a eek & 00. (Funcemsere to the Publishing Depertment-of 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For JANUARY, 1878, price 2s. 6d., contains 


FRANCE AS A MILITARY POWER IN 1870 AND 1878, By 
Sir GamneT WOLSELEY.. _ 

SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. By Prof. TYNDALL. 

TAE LABOURERS AND THE VOTE. I. By Josmrn Anrcn. 
II. By Gronar Potren. 


THE LIFE OF MIDHAT PASHA. By Captain Gameten, R.N. 
OUR ARMY AND THE PEOPLE. By Jonny Howms, M.P. 
SHAKESPEARE IN FRANCE. By Dr. Doran. 

IS LIFE WORTH LIVING ? (conclusion). By W. H. Mattock. 
AN OXFORD LECTURE. By Prof. Ruskin. 

SHOULD PRISONERS BE EXAMINED? By Atrrep WILts, Q.C. 
ABSOLUTION. By the Dean of WEsTMINsTER. 


LAST WORDS ON THE COUNTY FRANCHISE. By the Right 
Hon. W. E. Guapstone, M.P. 


HENRY 8, KING & CO., London. 





New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
Now ready, with Illustrations by the Author, 
y ANITY FAIR. Vot. I. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
ANITY FAIR. Vou, II. Crown 8vo., 3s, 6d, 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 217. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY. With 
iilustrations by GzorGr pu Maurrer and Franx DICKSEE. 
CONTENTS. 
DA CAPO. (With an Illustration.) Chapter VI.—En V 


VII.—No Answer. VIII.—By a Fountain. IX.— able 
dad’ Héte. X.—An Offer of amtene, XI.—Climbing up. 
XIL—Da 

HOMER. 

MARIVAUX. 


' A BRETON PEASANT-PLAY. 
CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 
A FLORENTINE CARNIVAL SONG OF THE SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY. 
“FOR PERCIVAL.” (With an Illustration.) Chap. XVII.— 
A Midnight Encounter. XVIII.—Love in a Mist. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


A NEW STORY, entitled “ SEBASTIAN,” by 
K. —— COOPER, will begin in the FEBRUAR 
Number. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE No. 219. 
For JANUARY. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 





1. NATURAL RELIGION. Parr X. 

2. DR. LAVARDIN. A SKETOH. By Miss Cross. 

3. EARS AND EYES. By J. Norman Locxyen, F.R.S., F.R.A.S., &. &e. 
4. A GREEK MOTHER'S SONG. 

5, SCHLIEMANN’S MYCENA. By the Rev. J. P. Mauarey. 


6. DULOISSIMA! DILECTISSIMA! A Passage in the Life of an Anti- 
quary. By R. Ferausason, M.P. 


7, FAMINES AND FLOODS IN INDIA. 
MACMILLAN & O©O., London. 


Price Ninepence, 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, 


FOR JANUARY, 1878. 


Costers and their Donkeys. By W.| An Extraordinary Project. 
Cham Gordon. 
oe In Four Chapters. | Narcotisin. 
Ironclads. Life in a Military Prison. 
The “ Softie’s” Dream. In Two) Christmas Time. 


Chapters, Feats of 
— of the Indian Famine. By} A Difficult . In Two Cha 
. Chambers. Is the Practical Success ? 
A Buried City. M 
The Hidden Box. U up Waste Substan 
Fires and their of Accident. 
ns. A Dream and its Consequences. 
England. ~~ * Taking t¢ Ooolly 
Japanese Fans. The Month : Science and Arts. 
The Pixies, Three Poetical Pieces. 
A Bunch of Keys. Index and Title to Vol. XIV. 
The Land of the Incas. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinbargh. 


Monthly, Half-a-Crown. 


[HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
“ DISESTABLISHMENT.” By the Dake of ARrGytu. 


JOHN STUART MILL’S PHILOSOPHY TESTED. By Professor 
W. STANLEY JEVvoNns. Second Paper. 


THE LITTLE HEALTH OF LADIES, By Frances Powsr Conps. 


ON oa — OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Professor 


Cn. og AND OPIUM: The Chefoo Convention. By - 
Mr. Justice Fry. 


govmassmars EDUCATION : Thirty Years Past and Thirty Years 
toCome. By Jamus H. Rigo, D irty 


THE DISCOVERIES AT MYCENA AND CYPRUS, By R. Srvarr 


THE COUNTY FRANCHISE. By Epwarp A. Freemay, D.C.L., LL.D. 
DOG-POISON IN MAN. By Dr. Actanp, F.R.S. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT— 
IN FRANCE. By Gapnriet Mowop. 
IN ITALY. By Professor Dz GuBERNATIS. 
THE CONTEMPORARY ROUND TABLE. 
CONTEMPORARY BOOKS, 


The THIRD EDITION is now ready of “THE Ones 
REVIEW” for DECEMBER. 





STRAHAN & CO., Limited, 84 Paternoster Row. 





Second Edition. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 


BY THE LATE 


COLONEL MEADOWS TAYLOR, 
Author of “Confessions of a Thug,” “Tara: a Mahratta Tale,” &c. 


Epitep by his DAUGHTER. 
With PREFACE by HENRY REEVE, C.B., and PORTRAIT. 


In One Volume, post 8vo., price 9s. 





“This simple narrative of the extraordinary influence a disinterested and 
kind-hearted man was able to exert over the people who came under his rule.” 


Edinburgh 
“ No novel that the author of ‘ Tara’ ever wrote has a more romantic interest, 
or is more diversified by picturesque incidents.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


“ Apart from = value, the vicissitudes of adventure, the multitude of ex- 
which i t records, the literary charms and the touches of humour in 
which the book abounds, make it very pleasant to read.”’— World. * 


‘Tn conclusion, we can only advise all to read ‘ The Story of my Life.” 


“Nowhere will the reader find a better representation nowadays of the 
methods by which the English have won their lordship over Inala.” i 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Malanatgn and Louies. 


MARCUS WARD’S FLORAL DATE CARDS. 


A Charming Novelty. Twelve a one for each Month, 
printed in Gold and Colours, with Mo to the Months, in up- 
russia stand for the table, ete to te 


MA&cus WARD’S CHRISTMAS WALL DECO- 


RATIONS. To supply a want felt, MARCUS WARD & QO, are 
issuing an entirely New of WALL AND GR REETINGS, a8" 
scale, suitable for the Decoration of Places of Worship and for ‘H 


A. “AM Christmas,” 2. New Year,” : 
“u Welcome. Sous teun meer S55, at vevwes about 2 feet long, 1s. each, 


B. ‘* A Happy New ‘ew Yea _ Tiveryone,” + A Merry 
Christmas about 3 feet long, 2s. each. 


a sees sencestecesece cesesseeee Mabont 3 feet long, 2s. each. 











D. « Ghoey ant ts ages eccsepscscosocs - about 6 feet long, 4s. 
E. “On Earth Peace, Goodwill towards Men.” porate wedon bon 
F. “ Unto you is born a Saviour.” ...........5- «+» about 6 feet long, 4s. ~ 
G. “ Behold, I Bring You Good Tidings.” ........ about 6 feet long, 4s. © 


May be obtained of all Stationers and Booksellers. 
EIGHTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


WM Akcus WARD’S CONCISE DIARIES for 1878 
are now ready in a variety of Pocket-Book Covers. 
mach smaller and Soediir’ thon Sar Startle welll he. Gn veteran 
plan.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


MARCUS WARD & CO.’S CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
The New Designs may now be had of all Booksellers, Stationers, and 
Fancy Dealers. The Trade only supplied by the Manufacturers. 
KALENDAR of the SEASONS for 1878: a Pocket 
Almanack, with Four Coloured Plates, 
“TIME FLIETH! TIME TRIETH!!” A Kalendar for 
1878, in Chromo-Lithography, with Poetry and General Information, price 1s. 


SHAKSPEAREAN KALENDAR for 1878. A Change- 
able Date Block for the Wall, in large epee Ete a oe ark from 
SHAKSPEARE for every Day Sas ed the Year ; 

Printed in Saaon price 1s. 


ee ONLY OF 
MARCUS WARD & CO., LONDON and BELFAST. 








Printed for the Proprietor bv SPOT. .sWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in manatee, London ; and publishel by 
EDWARD DALLOW, at 136 Strand, London, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturpay, December 22, 1877. 
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